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MURPHY’S 


The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland, P.O. Box 186R, Dublin. (Postage: Airmail 15; by surface 8c) 


Gentlemen: 


Using the above catalogue as my guide, I have lurked about the public house (or whiskey 














store known as: 
NAME ADDRESS 
CITY STATE. 
Just “Trish Whiskey’ é } Gilbey’s Crock O’ Gold 
Gilbey’s Crock O’ Gold John Jameson 
Jobn Jameson Power’s Gold Label 
Power’s Gold Label Paddy 
I asked for: Paddy They had: 


Duny by’s Original Irish 
Old Bushmills 
Tullamore Dew 
Murpbhy’s 


ry 


ADDRESS 








Dunpby’s Original Irish 
Old Bushmills 


) Tullamore Dew 


= Murpby’s 


I don’t mind if you use my name; ( ) I would rather you didn’t use my name. 





CITY ee STATE— 





call on any more stores or | 


vars I will write the information out on a plain piece of paper. 
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Continued: A Short Treatise 


Ill Neil 


on Irish Whiskey in America 





LAVicortiyY 4% 


LLUS TRATED 





YOU TOO CAN BE A 


COUN)! 





ROM time to time we {The Whiskey 

Distillers of Ireland} receive reports 

from those who, thirst-frenzied by our 
burnished, emphatic accounts of Irish Whiskey, 
have sprinted to the Whiskey store or bar to sam- 
ple the eight grand brands. But when they got 
there the cupboard, while not exactly bare, had 
only five or six of them or three or four or some- 
times two or one; and in one dreadful instance 
the poor creature found none at all. 4 Now, 
this would seem to be easily remedied, wouldn't 
it? One might suppose that all one needed do 
was ask: “Will you ever mind putting in an ad- 
equate selection of Irish Whiskies?” Or even: 
“Would you ever be so kind as to keep so-and-so 
brand in supply?” , No, we understand this 
simple stratagem does not work and you are 
better off saving your breath. Oh, the man will 
order a particular bottle for you and be happy, 
indeed he will, but he will not grant it perma- 
nent place on his shelves; not for just one per- 
son. It is something like the story of the cafe 
whose boast it was they served any meat in the 
world so a man came in and asked for an ele- 
phant cutlet and the waiter said he was sorry but 
the man surely couldn’t expect them to kill 
their elephant for just one chop. 4 Well, how 
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many requests does it take? We do not know 
how many for elephants but in the case (or bot- 
tle) of whiskey we are given to understand the 
magic number ts three. Presumably on receiving 
his third request for such-and-such a brand the 
man at the Whiskey store or bar will telephone 
his supplier with singular haste, particularly if 
you are adamant. 4 How to put this intelli- 
gence to use? We suppose you could form into 
teams of three and synchronize your watches. 
Or, if you prefer the lone game, don false beard, 
smoked glasses, etc. and go around thrice your- 
self. This is chancey and if you are caught bur- 
nished-handed we shall, of course, blandly deny 
everything. £\ However, should you care to 
work directly with us we would very much 
appreciate your going underground for the mo- 
ment to provide us with some sorely-needed and 
specific information. If, your next trip to the 
pub or Whiskey store, you will kindly fill in the 
form on the page facing and mail it to us at 
Dublin we shall follow-through. 4 Ah, please 
do not think we are proposing this lightly; in 
truth there is no other way at all for us to 
obtain such precise “consumer data”, as they 
say. Yes, your efforts will be of great service to 


us and we thank you. 
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After Fort Sumter 


For the crowds who flock to the Sen- 
ate gallery daily to behold the most 
genuine filibuster to take place in 
many a year, the spectacle is surely 
a keen disappointment. The sena- 
tors, having forsaken logic, appear 
also to have forsaken the dignity and 
much else that customarily charac- 
terizes their way of going about their 
business. 

Like the three blind men and the 
elephant, a lot depends on which 
portion of the anatomy one happens 
to get hold of. For hours on end the 
show seems to consist of a small 
cluster of bedraggled men sustaining 
one another in barely audible mono- 
tones amidst the vast emptiness 
of the Senate chamber. Intermit- 
tently, a quorum call brings relief 
to the tedium, flushing other bleary- 
eyed senators from the hundred 
nooks and crannies of the Capitol. 
Once in a long while, a sudden par- 
liamentary inquiry or a motion made 
without forewarning brings the lead- 
ers on the run and indicates that 
wit, too, has briefly entered the 
chamber. 

Yet there is drama in this filibus- 
ter, in which a self-entrapped minor- 
ity clashes against a majority's de- 
termination. There is an element of 
wasted greatness in a man like 
Richard Russell (D., Georgia), leader 
of the eighteen, who devotes his 
high talents to so sad a cause. We 
say deliberately that the cause is a 
sad one—not simply because it is 
hopeless: in our lifetime we have 
fought for many lost causes, and 
would do so again. Among the sev- 
enteen other Southern senators lined 
up with Russell there are some 
demagogues, but there are also men 
who are utterly dedicated to the bet- 
terment of our nation. Yet these men 
are politicians, and if they want to 
succeed in politics they know that 
they have no alternative but to fol- 
low the wishes of their constituen- 
cies. The important question now, 


the cause of the filibuster, is, When 
will these constituencies include 
that group which for reasons of race 
alone presently goes unrepresented? 

Should the cause for which these 
men are fighting prevail, they would 
have little or no chance to be re- 
turned to the Senate, for the dem- 
agogues in their section of the coun- 
try are on the rampage. Their seats 
would be taken by the Faubuses. 
Should the constituencies they rep- 
resent come to include larger and 
larger sections of Negro voters, as 
they will, the position of these men 
would be equally untenable. 

Some of the most high-minded 
and skillful of our senators who hap- 
pen to come from the South are 
made expendable by a Civil War 
that was fought a hundred years ago. 


THE PERILS OF PURITY 


“A dearth of germs may be helping 
Americans grow larger from gener- 
ation to generation . . . 

“The ultra-clean mice, however, 
proved abnormally susceptible to ill- 
ness . . ..—New York Times. 


Wrap the bread in cellophane, 
Seal the spinach tight, 

Sterilize the fruit and grain, 

Purge the parasite. 

Let the cheese be rid of worms, 
The lettuce free of lice: 

A race of giants without germs 

Is our pride—and price. 


We grow big from eating clean, 
Little men grow tough; 

Eating dirty, eating lean, 

They eat germs enough 

To keep a fighting host inside, 
While sanitary we 

Succumb to any bug, denied 
The natural remedy. 


Moral: Live in peace with bugs 
Or grow big (and weak) with drugs. 
—SEC 


The Reversible Ally 


The flurry over military negotiations 
between West Germany and Spain 
will do some good only if it results 
in some sustained thinking about the 
present state of Nato. As a full- 
fledged member of Nato, West 
Germany has assumed military ob- 
ligations whose nonfulfillment would 
provide cause for criticism. These 
obligations require space for maneu- 
vers and supplies that, as NATO Su- 
preme Commander Lauris Norstad 
has agreed, constitutes a “military 
problem” for West Germany owing 
to its “limited territory,” already pre- 
empted by British and U.S. bases. 

Thus General Norstad himself was 
not unaware of the problem. But 
NATO in its existing form as a loose 
military coalition of sovereign pow- 
ers was not capable of doing much 
about it except to counsel the Ger- 
mans to negotiate with other Nato 
countries and to hope for the best. 
Thus West Germany carried on ne- 
gotiations with several NaTO coun- 
tries, including France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. What is most strik- 
ing about the situation is that these 
negotiations were bilateral. They 
were conducted with the blessing 
of the nato Supreme Command, 
but the results would not have been 
much different had Nato not been 
in existence. These negotiations 
were an exercise in old-fashioned 
diplomacy; the high military and 
civilian officials of NATO could only 
look on them helplessly—or pretend 
not to see them. 

The whole business seems to show 
the fragility of the present setup in 
NATO. For a West Germany that 
could not arrive at a concerted mili- 
tary understanding with its neigh- 
boring allies could hardly make use 
of bases in Spain in case of neces- 
sity. The whole concept of this type 
of bilateral negotiations in Western 
Europe makes no military or politi- 
cal sense. 

It is a pity to have to conclude 





Taw Rerorter, March 17, 
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Edited, with an introduction by LAWRENCE DURRELL 


Includes 


writings from his 
TROPIC OF CANCER, 
BLACK SPRING, 

and other works 
banned in America 


WTELLECT 


SOGSES CANTOR 


The Praeger 
Encyclopedia of 
Old Masters 


a. 2 











COLLECTED 
ESSAYS 

ALDOUS 
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EXCLUSIVE®: 


BOOK CLUB-ANY 





YOURS FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH. Up to 
$23.95 worth of books for $2.95 (and 
such books). For example, there’s Sir 
Herbert Read’s monumental study of 
modern painting (a Marboro Book Club 
exclusive)...and the eagerly-awaited, 
widely-acclaimed HENRY MILLER READER. 


Henry Miller—storm-center of censor- 
ship and controversy for 30 years—is 
known throughout the world as one of 
the great voices of American literature. 
In his own country he has been elected 
to the august American Institute of 
Arts and Letters. Yet the works that 
brought him his greatest honors have 
long been banned here. 


Today, when enlightened opinion has 
made possible the publication of such 
modern classics as Lolita and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, it is fitting that a 


‘representative collection of Henry 


Miller’s work be made available to dis- 
cerning readers in America. 

“ONE OF THE GREAT LIBERATING CONFESSIONS 
OF OUR AGE”’— Malcolm Cowley. Here at 
last is the best of Henry Miller, THE 
HENRY MILLER READER, edited and intro- 
duced by Lawrence Durrell, the exciting 
author of Justine and Balthazar. It con- 
tains major writings from his most 
important works (including those un- 
available in America) —Tropic of Cancer, 
Sexus, Black Spring, The World of Sex, 
the complete texts of many other works, 
and a new story, Berthe, never published 
anywhere before. 

To read THE HENRY MILLER READER is to 
understand why H. L. Mencken an- 
swered critics who accused Miller of 
pornography by saying “His is one of 
the most beautiful prose styles today.” 


WITH 
THE 











485 illustrations 
100 magnificent plates 
in full color. 
A CONCISE HISTORY OF 
MODERN PAINTING 
By Sir Herbert Read 








Probably the most informative book 
ever written about the new world of 
art that our century has created. 
Named as a selection of the Marboro 
Book Club by exclusive arrangement 
with the publishers in London and 
New York. 











Anyone who has seen this notable book 
will tell you it is worth every penny of 
its $6.50 bookstore price, yet it is yours 
for less than a dollar if you wish to select 
it now as part of this Introductory offer 
from the Marboro Book Club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. To demonstrate 
the values that you can expect from the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB, we offer you any 3 
books on this page (including THE HENRY 
MILLER READER if you wish) for less than 
half of what you would otherwise pay 
for the HENRY MILLER READER alone. This 
is no ordinary offer; but then, this is no 
ordinary book club. 

SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! Like a coop- 
erative, the MARBORO BOOK CLUB enables 
readers who share the same discerning 
tastes to pool their purchasing power— 
and thereby save an average of one-half 
on books they would otherwise purchase 
at full price. With each four selections 
(or alternates) accepted at the low Mem- 
bers’ Prices, you receive a Bonus Volume 
of your choice at no additional charge. 
REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and check off the 
three books you want to own for less 
than a dollar each. You'll save as much 
as $21.00 on regular bookstore prices, so 
act fast while this exclusive offer lasts. 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH COUPON 


O THE STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance 
Packard, author of The Hidden Per- 
suaders. The best-selling exploration 


© FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MOR- 
ALIST. By Philip Rieff. A revelation 
of Freud's thought on human moral- 


PAINTING 


O A CONCISE HISTORY OF MODERN 
. By Sir Herbert Read 
From Cezanne to Picasso and Pollock. 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB meee 
131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
You may enroll me as a new member of the Marboro 
Book Club. Please send me the THREE books checked 












of class behavior in America. ity—from sexual ethics to religion “Copiously and discerningly illus- at the left at only 45 plus shipping for all three 
List Price $4.50 400 pages. List Price $6.00 trated to aid us in understanding one prea —s selec = a st = be o 
0 ; » ode of the great developments of our scribed to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin anc 
“% ae ew Gowen BOUGH. na o Ay TA, A times.’’"—Howard Devree. 495 plates. may decline any book simply by returning the printed 
H Faster ‘Campietely pe alyzes the hidden nature of mascu- 100 in full color. List Price $7.50 aaa — agar tt eee 6 ae pon Hose Stem. 
- G . etels sed anc bs ; ack s (0 ernates re ed Mem- 
newly annotated in the light of new linity and femininity. O THE HENRY MILLER READER. mete lng Ph 86 ponees Bae aggre ety oy 
anthropological discoveries. ‘‘Enables List Price $7.50 ee —— Durrell boa om may resign at any time thereafter. I will receive a 
one to appreciate Frazer anew." Pp THE MODERN of Miller, including writings from free BONUS BOOK for every four additional books 
—Clyde Kluckhohn. List Price $8.50 C ek ab te gh Mg Levi, A banne ~L such as Sonphe of Can- ote K for every four a iona 0 
brilliant analysis of the dilemma of Cer. ne of the most beautitul prose 
GOMSCTER SOSANS FY AlBOus modern man as exemplified in 16 styles today.""— L. sian he 50 . 
World at his witty and shocking best outstanding thinkers of our time-- List Price NAME 
—on sex, art, psychoanalysis, nar- among them Sartre, Russell, Ein- © THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. ADDRESS 
cotics the whole range of human folly stein, Dewey, Whitehead, Freud, Jacques Barzun’s witty, merciless é me 
- . : r Veblen, Toynbee and Lenin. new book about the Sacred Cows of , 70N s > 
ee eeenarer. List Price $5.00 List Price $7.50 American Culture. List Price $5.00 cITY_____mtm_mmm__ZONE___STATE —— 
C PRETEXTS BY ANDRE GIDE. Ed. by O LIVES OF THE POETS. By Lovis [9 THE PRAEGER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF O I enclose $2.95 (Books will be sent postpaid) 
Justin O’Brien. ‘“‘The quintessence Untermeyer. From Chaucer to Dylan OLD MASTERS. -By Joachim Fernau 
of Gide. His essays, aphorisms, por- Thomas—the intimate lives of the Illustrated with 230 plates in full a MR- 580 
traits, prefaces and imaginary inter- 133 men and women whose genius, color, this volyme covers the entire GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 


views available in English for the 
first time.’’"—N. Y. Times. 


List Price $5.00 guage. 


passions, and vices created 1,000 
years of poetry in the English lan- 


List Price $7.95 Goya. 


field of Old Master painting, from 
Cimabue and Giotto to Blake and 
List Price $6.75 


with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled 
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The only thing known re 
about Chartreuse is that x. 
you'll like it! The secret ie 
recipe of this liqueur has t 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


Yellow 86 Proof @ Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin® & Co., 

30 Cooper Sq., N.¥., Dept. BB 











BACK IN PRINT 
AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 





A DICTIONARY ° 
OF AMERICAN 
ENGLISH 


ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES 





Edited by 
Sir William A. Craigie 
and James R. Hulbert 


The only complete etymological 
dictionary of the American lan- 
guage, reissued by popular de- 
mand and at no increase in price. 


4 volumes * 2,552 pages 
8% x11" * $100 the set 


UNIVERSITY OF 


5760 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In Canaba: The University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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that, as happens only too frequently 
a major share of responsibility lies 
with our government. But it is a fact 
that the greatest strength in Nat 
lies with us, and so does responsi 
bility for whatever happens or fail 
to happen in Nato. The recent dec 
larations of U.S. Ambassador Walte: 
Dowling in Bonn must have been ; 
great relief to hard-pressed Defens: 
Minister Franz Josef Strauss. Mi 
Dowling’s pronouncements have no: 
strengthened unity among the Nato 
nations, but they have been a forma! 
announcement that NATO, weak 
and divided as it is, has acquired ; 
sort of semi-partner or fellow trav- 
eler: Franco Spain. In this capacity, 
Spain is now available to all the 
other NATO powers, as it has been 
to us since 1953—at no small cost. 
In the course of the Second World 
War, Generalissimo Franco gave 
abundant evidence of his unmatched 
skill at sneaking out of the engage- 
ments he makes with major powers. 


Ghosts Beware 


We were alarmed to learn, through 
a series of articles, in the New York 
World Telegram & Sun, that some 
college students have been paying 
professional ghost writers to take ex- 
aminations, prepare term papers, 
and even produce copiously foot- 
noted Ph.D. theses. The business is 
apparently so highly organized that 
a C-minus student can buy a C-plus 
paper in order to avoid arousing his 
professor's suspicion. 

It seems to us that it is of the 
utmost importance for young people 
to undergo the discipline of doing 
their own thinking and writing. 
After all, the boy who is called upon 
to write a term paper about the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff today may 
become the man who must deter- 
mine the nation’s trade policies to- 
morrow as a senator, a member of 
the Cabinet, or even President. |f 
he has not developed in youth the 
intellectual integrity that comes 
from doing his own research, reach 
ing intelligent conclusions about the 
facts, and setting down his ideas 
cogently on paper, how can he be 
expected in maturity, when he be- 
comes a high government official or 
a candidate for high office, to wi- 
derstand the speeches his ghost writ- 
ers hand him? 


4 The Reporter 
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3 EXTRAORDINARY BOOKS FOR ONLY $] EACH 


ently HE 
lies Offered To You On Behalf Of Three Extraordinary Critics 

a fact 

NAT( we call your attention to some of the new and superior books being offered by The nak 

. aa id-Century Book Society? Mid-Century’s books are not chosen anonymously and offered 


- fail 
- dec 


y the pound. We believe that Mid-Century’s astonishing success can be attributed in large 
measure to the three writers and critics—W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, and Lionel Trilling— 
ho themselves selected the books below from among many hundreds as most deserving of 








BOOK 


Valtey place in the library of the reader who discriminates, whose reading hours are too few to waste 
een ; pn works of merely temporary interest. Quite simply, Mid-Century’s selections are books that 
re likely to last. They come to you at savings that can total 50% or more. And the books are 
fens: elivered by the postman to your door. Moreover, each book is reviewed in advance, and SOCIETY 
Mi uite candidly, in THE MID-CENTURY magazine, which, we are told, is one of the most 
fe not pleasurable benefits of membership in the Society. It is sent to you free. After receiving your 
NATO initia! choice of books, you need accept as few as four selections a year to enjoy the prices offe Ts 
ormal nd privileges of membership. It is one measure of Mid-Century’s success that so many people 
istinguished for their own work in the arts and culture have elected to join the Society. If 
weak you do not yet belong, won’t you accept our invitation to do so now? We shall be pleased to 
red ; end you any three of the truly fine books below for only $1 each as your introduction to 
trav- id-Century. We look forward to welcoming you. 
acity, 


ll the 
been 





HE MANSION by William 
Faulkner. The newest novel by 













A TREASURE CHEST OF TALES. 
Marvelous stories, for children 


THE ANGER OF ACHILLES /) 
Robert Graves. W. H. Auden 










































— h master storyteller the Lon- 8 or older, 25 items in all, in- says that if he were allowed to 
cost ast 
ee ton Times calls “the greatest cluding 5 full-length books. A buy only one version of the 
V orld merican novelist of our cen- volume adults also can read /liad, he would buy this one. 
ury.’ A fateful drama told with pleasure. $4.95. This large and handsome vol- 
gave ith compassion and humor. ume is a valuable addition to 
tche d 75 bom ang’ ———— by Peter the library of every cultivated 
TONE “feming. Few novels or even rson. It is certainly the most 
wage- HE HENRY MILLER —— major movies equal the ex- Sethine and pe we mer ce ot 
gage American one vi} re citement of this rare and ac- Homer yet published, and the 
ywers ented many of Henry Miller's complished example of the contemporary style makes it a 
. ooks from being published. classic writing of history. Here delight to read. $4.9 
he moral — A “4 is the Boxer Rebellion, seen 
ritings is acknowledge Y from the points of view of the , 
li who have had a chance to besieged who fear for their |= reeteng MAN by ee 
know them. $6.50. lives, the revengeful Boxers. ranged by George Rviands. Sir 
and the strange international * toad? thie pone 
ME PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE by task force coming tothe rescue. formance i The Ane of Mian 
rough [Geofrey Scott. The New York Iilustrated with period photo. formance of The Ages of Man 
Vv imes says: “A modern bio- graphs, drawings, color maps. ves on Broadway. The re- 
York praphical classic . . . written by $4.00. canine sntbatnen : on aaah 
_ ed ” arka 5 c 
some p master of English prose.” AS tupee PLAYS BY JOHN it was based, long out of print. 
entrancing as its subject, the = ann . tf 
. ; co OSBORNE. Look Back In Anger is now available only in this 
aving brilliant and adorable woman E Dill . . . . 
ec i — Epitaph For George Dillon Mid-Century edition. $4.95. 
P who was the great love of Ben- — The Entertainer. “Mr. Os- 
Re ex- ppt Conmen. 09.50. borne’s dialogue leaps off the APOLOGIES TO THE IROQUOIS 
. page.” $8.25. by Edmund Wilson. The story 
apers, JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR. (a of the lroquois world—its poli 
foot- «al selection) _ by Lawrence THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT by tics, ei. a personi = 4 smal 
;, Durrell. Justine s epigraph is Jacques Barzun. How intellect, and how a way of life and be- 
vess is [PY Freud: “Iam accustoming the prime force in Western jief is being destroyed by an e 
: myself to the idea of regarding civilization, is being destroyed jmpersonal machine society. 
d that every sexual act as a process by our culture in the name of 4 
a in which four persons are in- art, science, and philanthropy. 
° : . 
O-plus volved.” $7.00. A national best-seller, $5.00. LIFE AGAINST DEATH by Nor- 
: THE MIND OF AN ASSASSIN : ; man O. Brown. Far-ranging, 11 } es 
ng his J Isaac Don Levine. The re- AGEE ON FILM. Pulitzer Prize- thorough-going, Life Against j 
markable narrative of an extra- Winning James Agee, author of Death is the best interpreta- j 
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Timely reading 


Political 
Freedom 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
POWERS OF THE PEOPLE 


By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


Author of What Does America 
Mean? etc. 


A distinguished educator and 
philosopher here amplifies his 
widely known interpretation of 
the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. “An important 
study of the most crucial sin- 
gle issue in American life to- 
day... nothing as important 
has appeared in this realm of 
ideas since Holmes’ dissenting 
opinions.” —Max LERNER 

$3.50 





The 


Federal 
Reserve System 


Edited by 
HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 


Executive Vice President, The 
First National Bank of Chicago 


The first such thorough study of 
the Federal Reserve banking 
system in a generation. Busi- 
nessmen, financiers, and stu- 
dents of finance will find the 
book especially useful in view 
of the reliance placed upon the 
Federal Reserve System in 
formation of government fiscal 
and credit policy. “Must read- 
ing...for an understanding of 
our banking system and its role 
in our economy.” — JEssE W. 
Tapp, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Bank of America. 

$6.50 


At your bookstore or from 
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TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS .. . 


EDWARD P. MORGAN 


e keep telling ourselves that if 

we don’t like some things in this 
country we can change them at the 
polls. The Negro doesn’t like his sec- 
ond-class citizenship, but massive de- 
nial in the South of his right to 
improve his lot by the ballot box has 
forced him to resort to boycotts and 
other means such as the current 
wave of sitdown strikes at white 
lunch counters. 

While Congress grapples with the 
registrar, referee, and other plans to 
make the Negro’s vote count, it is 
timely to ask whether and/or how 
badly his right of franchise is really 
being violated. An impressive part of 
the answer is furnished by the actual 
field investigations of the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission. Here are 
only some of the facts from the com- 
mission record: 

Florida has a better record of al- 
lowing Negroes to vote than many of 
her neighbors have, but the com- 
mission’s first complaint came from 
Florida’s Gadsden County, on the Geor- 
gia line. Although nearly eleven 
thousand Negroes of voting age live 
in the county, only six were regis- 
tered. Fear of economic reprisal held 
many back. There are nearly three 
hundred Negro teachers in the 
county but almost none registered. 
A Negro minister who suggested 
from the pulpit that his congregation 
should register and vote was denied 
a bank loan. A minister's wife lest 
her county schoolteaching job be- 
cause she stressed voting and other 
Constitutional rights in her course in 
civics. 

Mississippi, unsurprisingly, has 
been the worst offender. Of the 
state’s nearly half million Negroes 
over twenty-one, less than four per 
cent are registered. In fourteen coun- 
ties there is not a single Negro voter. 
In Leflore County, when a Negro 
Army veteran, an ex-sergeant, tried 
to register, the clerk had him write 
his name and address on a piece of 
paper. Soon after he returned home, 
two white men called to ask why 
he had tried to register. “It’s my 
duty,” the veteran replied. They ac- 
cused him of trying to stir up trouble, 
warned him not to make another at- 
tempt. He did not, for fear of re- 
prisals. 

In Mississippi's Forrest County, 
a pastor with two degrees from Co- 
lumbia who tried to register was ac- 
cused of being a Communist because 
he conceded membership in the 
N.A.A.C.P. One persistent Negro cit- 


izen tried sixteen times—twice a year 
for eight years—to register. He failed. 
Here are some of the things re- 
quired of a Negro before he can 
register to vote in Alabama: He must 
be able to read and write any pro- 
vision of the U.S. Constitution, be ‘‘of 
good character,” “embrace the du- 
ties and obligations of citizenship’ 
—what a fine irony!—fill out a volu- 
minous questionnaire, take an oath 
to support and defend the state and 
Federal Constitutions, disavow affili- 
ation or belief in allegedly subver- 
sive groups, and furnish a qualified 
voter te “vouch” for him. The all- 
white, all-powerful Board of Regis- 
trars is the sole judge—except for 
rare appeals—of the applicant's char- 
acter and qualifications for citizen- 
ship. There are no_ educational 
requirements for registrars. 


n Alabama‘s Macon County, which 

has a higher percentage of Ne- 
groes with college degrees than any 
other county in the state, the board 
once, without notice, resigned and 
there was no body before which Ne- 
groes could even try to register for 
eighteen months. The questionnaires 
are loaded with such terms as “bona 
fide,“ “priority,” ‘secular,” and “moral 
turpitude.“ One Negro girl doing 
graduate work in chemistry at Tus- 
kegee had to copy Article Il of the 
U.S. Constitution in its entirety, an 
assignment that covered eight and 
a half hand-written pages. She 
was not allowed to vote. The board 
never notifies applicants that they 
have failed. An applicant must 
state under oath the names of all 
past employers for five years; 
if he errs he may be prosecuted 
for perjury. 

At the commission’s public hear- 
ing in Montgomery, Alabama, a little 
ever two years ago, the wife of a 
prominent Tuskegee research asso- 
ciate, and herself a teacher, was 
asked why she wanted to vote. ‘‘Be- 
cause,” she answered, “it is a right 
and privilege guaranteed us under 
the Constitution. It is a duty of citi- 
zens and | have four children to 
whom | would like to be an example 
in performing that duty, and | want 
them to feel that they are growing 
up in a democracy where they will 
have the same rights and privileges 
as other American citizens.’ 

Next witness. Or _ is 
needed? 


another 


(From a broadcast over ABC Radio) 
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sever BOOK society offers you the exceptional opportunity to 
" build what André Malraux described as “a museum without walls”—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—and at substantial savings. The selections 
( of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those pictured. below—are all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive texts. Moreover, 
) as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. Why not begin your trial membership today? Discover for yourself the great advantages of 
{ belonging to this unique organization. You may begin your membership with any one* of the magnificent books. shown here, and choose any other to be sent to 
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A New Kind of Histor 


From Viking Ships to Thor Rockets—The Sweeping 


> 


Leif Ericson Off The Coast Of New England 


ou are no doubt familiar with the 

broad landmarks of American history 
... 1776, The Gettysburg Address, and so 
forth—names and dates remembered from 
high school. But—can you honestly say 
you know your country? Can you separate 
myth from fact, strength from weakness? 
Can you vote on the great issues of today 
with the assurance of understanding their 
significance in terms of the complex 
American political, economic and social 
tradition? 

After five years of intensive prepara- 
tion, the University of Michigan has just 
published a brilliant new kind of history 
for adult Americans. This provocatively 
written, monumental two-volume work 
probes beneath names and dates for the 
subtle nuances, the hidden causes, the 
enduring significance of events in our 
common past which are influencing the 
present course of our nation as a world 
leader. Through its pages you will come 
to understand fully the forces which have 
shaped—and continue to shape —the 
unique phenomenon which is America... 
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CAN YOU IDENTIFY THESE HISTORY-MAKING STATEMENTS? 


(from The United States: A Modern History) 


1. “We have it in our power to begin 
the world over again...a race of men, 
perhaps as numerous as all Europe 
contains, are to receive their portion of 
freedom.” 
ANSWER 
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3. “When an epidemic of physical dis- 
ease starts to spread, the community 
approves and joins in a quarantine of 
the patients in order to protect the 
health of the community.” 


ANSWER — 
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2. “You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns; 
you shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold.” 


ANSWER 
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4. “They are striking me hip and thigh 
—right merrily shall I return their 
blows.” 


ANSWER 
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Invites You'lo Examine 
kor Adult Americans... 
Story of Your Ameria, as You've Never Known it Before! 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by ALLAN NEVINS and HOWARD M. EHRMANN 








oo histories are as big and bold, as filled with the clash of armies, 
the growth of startling new ideas, the struggles of people great and 
small—as the history of your own country. Now, for the first time in a 
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generation, the full, magnificent panorama of American history has been 
brought up-to-date by The University of Michigan. Employing fresh 
perspectives and material available only to contemporary historians, this 
monumental work interprets our past with a clarity and fullness that 
sheds new light on today’s perplexing headlines. 

Here is the living record of the whole American experience—from 
the first Viking explorations along the New England coast to the latest 
U.S. space probes. Through the vivid pages of THE UNITED STATES, 
you will share with Columbus, Washington, Lincoln, their most thrilling 
moments of decision... you will meet cattle-barons, suffragettes, atomic 
scientists, caught up in the exciting conflicts of great issues... 

The editors of this remarkable history are Allan Nevins, twice winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize for History, and Howard M. Ehrmann, chairman 
of the University of Michigan history department. The authors are both 
distinguished historians who, in the words of Virginia Kirkus, “have 
caught the full sweep and color of American development” in a “history 
of this country surpassing in scope the Beards’ RISE OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION.” 

These superb books are handsomely bound and reinforced in sturdy, 
grey, linen-weave cloth with a distinctive silver and gold scroll design. 
The fine book paper will withstand thousands of thumbings. The type 
was selected for readability and beauty. The two-volume set contains 
1056 pages, and is encased in a full-color presentation box. 


Here is a set every American family will be proud to own—fascinating 
to read, invaluable for reference, it will take its place among the most 
treasured volumes in your library. 


Leading Authorities Acclaim 
The University of Michigan 
“History Of the Modern World” 
Of Which These 
Two Volumes Are A Part 


MAIL THIS 
POSTAGE-FREE CARD TODAY 





EDWARD R. MURROW 

News Commentator, CBS 

“One of the most exciting ventures in pub- 
lishing and scholarship that I know of.” 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

Historian and Philosopher 

“... an effective help towards our knowledge 
and understanding of one another at a time 
when this is of vital importance to us all.” 
CHESTER W. NIMITZ 

Fleet Admiral, U.S. Navy 

“A high-water mark for the University’s 
Service to our people.” 

ANDRE MAUROIS 

Author 

“A wonderful idea... Your enterprise will 
answer a very urgent need.” 





FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


To examine the set for ten days free, 
simply fill out and mail the order card. 
If at the end of that time you wish to 
keep the set, the order card offers you 
three advantageous payment plans for 
the low $15.00 cost. Otherwise, you may 
return the set without further cost or 
obligation. May we suggest you mail the 
order card today before this edition is 
fully subscribed? 


* Two volumes, boxed 
¢ Over half a million words 


© 1056 pages 6x94" 
© 27 specially drawn maps 











for a trial 

subscription that brings 
the world’s foremost 
writers in every field 
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For a fraction of its regular price you 
can “discover” America’s most distinc- 
tive magazine, presenting the world’s 
best writers, greatest thinkers and 
doers! You can join the thousands of 
smart ATLANTIC readers who enjoy 
each month the best combination of 
news, fun, information and adult en- 
tertainment available anywhere. See 
for yourself how much genuine read- 
ing enjoyment is packed between the 
covers of each issue—by taking advan- 
tage of this spectacular half price 
offer: 8, 12, 18, or 24 issues at half 
the regular price! 
(Usual subscription, $7.50 a year) 





SEND NO MONEY 
Mail this coupon today 
| THE ATLANTIC, Dept. Z-92 
| 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMANY 

To the Editor: I hope mine is but one 
of the many voices raised to protest 
George Steiner’s assault on the German 
language (“The Hollow Miracle,” The 
Reporter, February 18). My family was 
persecuted and in part exterminated in 
Hitler Germany, and I am no apologist 
for the atrocities of National Socialism. 
However, even foul abuse of a lan- 
guage scarcely justifies the judgment 
that it is extinct... . 

What Mr. Steiner finds absent from 
the German language is absent from 
all of German culture, which is under- 
standably still in a state of shock. I 
for one hope that Germans are finding 
their way back to humanity. Agreed 
that too many of Nazism’s evils and 
evildoers still survive; agreed that eco- 
nomic prosperity is misrepresented as a 
token of national regeneration; agreed 
that some of the German anxiety to 
forget the Third Reich will have harm- 
ful results unless checked. But must one 
overstate the case in pure hatred? Can 
one condemn a people wholesale for 
the natural desire to escape the con- 
stant memory of dreadful wrongs com- 
mitted? And is [Mr. Steiner] correct in 
asserting that these Germans who are 
now trying to think and speak morally 
are to be forever frustrated by an irre- 
movable curse on their language? Only 
supreme arrogance can support the 
passing of judgment on an entire lan- 
guage; only bitter hatred can explain 
the attempt to do so. 

STEVEN MULLER 
Ithaca, New York 





To the Editor: As one who worked for 
Civi! Censorship and then the Niim- 
berg Trials as a civilian employee of 
the Occupation Forces in Germany 
from 1945 to 1948, I admire Mr. 
Steiner’s perceptiveness in being able 
to grasp the subtleties of the German 
language and the change that has 
taken place in it since the Nazis took 
hold of it and made it their most im- 
portant tool for getting the German 
population to agree to all their decrees. 
It is an important service to American 
readers to help them understand that a 
financial or commercial success cannot 
cover up or wipe out a moral, ethical 
awareness or an obligation to the civil- 
ized world which the Germans are now 
trving so hard to join. 

ELLEN BECKER 

New York 


To the Editor: George Steiner’s com- 
plaints against the awful German lan- 
guage boil down to the fact that it 
isn’t being used to do mass penance for 
the Nazis’ acts. Such right thinking 
really can’t be expected. . . . After all, 
even we conscientious Americans aren’t 
staying awake nights much worrying 
about all that napalm, TNT, and radio- 
active uranium we dumped on all those 
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noncombatant civilians and beautiful 
old unmilitary cities. Nor do the Eng- 
lish seem to moan over their govern- 
ment’s former colonial policies in India 
and Africa, nor the Israelis over their 
government's treatment of the dispos- 
sessed Palestine Arabs, etc., etc., etc. 

J. C. Dixon 

New Orleans 


To the Editor: Thank you for George 
Steiner's frank and perceptive analysis 
of the present state of the German lan- 
guage. He very correctly says: “When 
it has been injected with falsehood, 
only the most drastic truth can cleanse 
it.” It might be interesting now to turn 
around and try to discover what brought 
about the shallowness of our own 
cliché-ridden English idiom. Could an 
all-pervasive advertising double-talk 
have had such devastating effects upon 
the English language? Can anyone 
step out of his own environmental 
frame and tell us if there is any hope 
for English as a literary tool? 

JoHN MICHALSKI 

Co-ordinator of German Studies 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee 


To the Editor: While some philologists 
may hesitate to endorse George Stein- 
ers courageous and dramatic indict- 
ment of the old Prussian régime, many 
will be intrigued by the implications 
which his article has in the field of the 
philosophy of language. 

Largely by reason of those emotional 
undertones and that rhetorical content 
which men have breathed into it, lan- 
guage has become an active and bold 
participant in the life of man: to mold 
and shape his thoughts and to deter- 
mine his destiny. .. . 

FLoyp Harp, Editor 
International Language Review 
Denver 


To the Editor: George Steiner’s an- 
nouncement of the death of the Ger- 
man language would have been much 
more effective had it been written in 
German. The author himself fell victim 
to the tendencies that he so eloquently 
castigates as “Germanic.” “The Hollow 
Miracle” has all the ingredients that, 
at least in Mr. Steiner's opinion, are 
typically German: there is solid schol- 
arship slanted by prejudice, a Speng- 
lerian aura of despair, and an 
endgiiltige Lésung to problems that 
have beset all major German writers 
since, and including, Goethe. 
Languages are organisms, as Mr. 
Steiner says; they can decay and they 
can die. But they decay and die with 
the nations that created them. If the 
society recovers and if a new sense of 
communion is created by it, language 
will reflect that resurgence. As to Ger- 
man, it has shown remarkable resilience 
over the centuries. It has survived the 
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A= is permanently enriched by a 
new concept only if the concept is 
fully understood. And only a scholar 
with long years of disciplined study be- 
hind him can ordinarily stick to the 
task of absorbing the great abstract 
ideas without an instructor. Guidance, 
interpretation, discussion are usually 
necessary to give them meaning and 
application to one’s own life. That is 
why this new edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS was published. 


The key to its enormous value is the 
“teacher’’ it provides—the amazing 
SYNTOPICON pictured above. The syNn- 
TOPICON is a new concept in self-edu- 
cation. It is the product of 400,000 
man-hours of research by 100 scholars 
over a period of eight years. It is quite 
literally a great “teacher” living in 
your home. . . always at your disposal 
to interpret to you the great ideas con- 
tained in the Great Books. 
As you begin to absorb and understand 
these great ideas by which man has 
survived and progressed, you will be- 
gin to reflect their greatness in your 
own ability to think, speak, and act 
with new and impressive weight. You 
will have sounder judgment on political 





and economic issues as the great minds 
who conceived and contributed law and 
justice make the whole great idea of 
government clear to you. You will de- 
velop a sounder philosophy of life as 
your mind is illuminated by the great 
minds of the ages. 
You will not be limited in your business 
poe by your own narrow eee. 
ut will be prepared to handle prob- 
lems of top management which call for 
broad general thinking rather than 
limited technical knowledge. 
Even in your own personal life, a knowl- 
edge of mankind through century on 
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FREE BOOKLET 
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Only a self educated man 
can be truly educated 


A thoughtful discussion by William Benton 
former Asst. Secretary of State and U.S. Senator 


“There are probably very few people who labor under the 
delusion that because they once satisfactorily completed a physics 
course in school their knowledge of science is complete. In fact, 
there is general recognition that a scientist’s education is 


“It is paradoxical indeed that in the equally profound areas of 
history, philosophy, theology, literature, all the important 
humanities, just the reverse is commonly held to be true. Once 
the required course of study is passed and a college degree earned, 
our education in these subjects is often assumed to be complete. 
“This, of course, could not be further from the truth. A person 
who does not continue year after year to add to his knowledge 
and insight can never be a really educated man. In fact, just the 
opposite is likely to occur. Change is a law of life. Nothing 
remains static. Our interests either broaden or narrow. Our 
thoughts deepen or become ever more shallow. We grow in 
knowledge and perception or our minds shrink away to 


“The amount of formal schooling possible to us is usually limited, 
of course, by the necessity of earning a living. Only self-education 
can continue to give us the constant association with great minds 
and the contemplation of great thoughts which produce an 
educated man. The edition of the Great Books described below 
was compiled with this purpose in mind—to provide the 
nourishment the mind needs to grow in wisdom— 
the ripe fruit of education.” 


Published by the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 








century can guide you to the decisions 
and actions which have eternally re- 
sulted in the greatest success and con- 
tentment. ” 


Don’t miss this opportunity to learn 
the details of this new edition of the 
GREAT BOOKS. Mail in the coupon below 
for a free descriptive booklet. It will 
explain how you can find new under- 
standing of yourself and the world 
through the great ideas which have en- 
grossed man since the written record of 
man began. It is in this way that one 
stretches mind and soul. It is in this way 
that one grows in wisdom. 
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Thirty Years’ War, the indifference and 
the ridicule of the most powerful Prus- 
sian king, the abuses under the pen of 
abstruse theoreticians, and the daily 
phlebotomy by second-rate journalists. 
It will also survive the wounds inflicted 
upon it by Nazi writers. Fifteen years 
are a short time in the life of a people 
and a language. . . . It should che not 
be overlooked that the postwar period 
has not been a very fruitful one for 
western literature in general. Perhaps 
the impasse of German is not much 
different from that of other languages. 
Joseru P. BAuKE 
Instructor in German 
Columbia University 
New York 


To the Editor: As I myself am a refu- 
gee from Hitler Germany, at present 
engaged in ‘teaching German, Mr. 
Steiner's comments on the decline of 
that language touched me very nearly. 
In substance Mr. Steiner and I are 
agreed in this: that the Nazis degraded 
Germany to a state of barbarism, and 
that the language, as well as the entire 
people, participated in that degrada- 
tion. But when Mr. Steiner begins to 
talk about such things as the “health 
of language,” we part company. 

Such phrases, always imprecise, pre- 


| sume that language as such is an organ- 





ism, whereas it is only the individual's 
language at a given time and place 
that is organic, to him. Imagine judg- 
ing the condition of the English lan- 
guage in America by Time magazine, 
or for that matter, by the New York 
Times. 1 daresay that, on examination, 
one wouldn't give much for the pa- 
tient’s survival. . The decline of 
language, and of a serious literature to 
communicate in that language, has hap- 
pened everywhere, not merely in Ger- 
many. . . . I should like to conclude 
by expressing my admiration for Mr. 
Steiner's writing, which possesses in a 
high degree the qualities of intelligence 
and a great solicitude for language. 
Above all, there is heart in what he 
writes, and this unites us against the 
overwhelming absence of it in almost 
everything around us today. 

MicHaEL Kowa. 

Kew Gardens, New York 


DE GAULLE 

To the Editor: According to your edi- 
torial of February 18 (“De Gaulle the 
Indispensable”), we should “realize the 
responsibilities our country has toward 
the other members of the Alliance” and 
“realize how dangerous it is to let our 


| allies down.” We should certainly real- 


ize, then, that the peoples of Africa 
(and Asia) also have a rather enpor- 
tant role in the world. 

It is rather ludicrous to praise 
de Gaulle the patriarch “of superb in- 
telligence” in the same week that he 
explodes a bomb in the Sahara despite 
the protest of millions of Africans. 

If our country should realize its re- 
sponsibilities towards its allies, it will 

a one-sided affair of altruism, as 
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de Gaulle has made evident. The unity 
of the allies is not as important to him 
as is the glory of France. An atomic 
bomb exploded in the Sahara signals 
that we cannot “. . . conceive of the 
coming summit meeting without de 
Gaulle.” The parallel to MacArthur is 
accurate. Both men are supremely con- 
fident. 

Grace FREUNDLICH 

Madison, Wisconsin 


To the Editor: Your February 18 edi- 
torial is full of the common (uncom- 
mon) sense and principle I’ve looked 
for so long in vain. Long live de Gaulle, 
also appreciation of his kind. 
CaTHA TANNER 
Denver 


STEEL 

To the Editor: In my judgment, Her- 
bert Roseman (“The Price of Peace in 
Steel,” The Reporter, February 4) has 
looked at some of the trees but has 
completely missed the forest. The real 
question, in my opinion, is one of the 
relative profitability of the steel indus- 
try. How do steel-industry profits com- 
pare with those of other industries? 
Are these profits adequate to assure 
the growth and modernization which 
the nation requires? I am sure Mr. 
Roseman . . . will find that the steel 
industry has been a laggard in profits. 

I would like to call your attention 
to the annual reports issued by the 
First National City Bank of New York, 
listing the various leading manufactur- 
ing industries of the country according 
to their return on net assets. These 
listings have included from 41 to 46 
industries. In 1958 steel was 27th out 
of 41, in seventeen of the last twenty 
years it was below the average, and in 
the other three just barely above; in 
some years it was either in last place 
or very close thereto. 

It is also pertinent to point out that 
the return on a completely new inte- 
grated steel mill would be no more 
than three per cent on the capital in- 
vested, far less than is attainable today 
on government bonds. 

losern L. BLocx, Chairman 
Inland Steel Company 
Chicago 


Vr. Roseman replies: 

The main point of my article was that 
the steel industry has boosted its profits 
by inflationary price increases. The in- 
dustry’s relative profitability and_ its 
access to expansion funds are relevant 
only as justifications for this behavior. 
Thus reference to them implicitly 
grants my main point. 

Mr. Block fails to mention in which 
three years the steel industry’s profit 
rate was above the average for manu- 
facturing. Those years were 1955, 1956, 
and 1957. Steel’s profit rate rose con- 
tinually during the postwar period rela- 
tive to the average, until in the mid- 
1950’s it exceeded the average, thus 
upsetting an historic pattern dating 
back at least to 1929. 
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@ What will come with the change in the 
White House after the national 

elections in '60? 

@ What shape will the nation take — where 
and how will people live, what will they do? 
@ Where do the dangers of war — big 

or little — lie? 

@ What and how will we gain from 

President Eisenhower's global “‘salesmanship 
of democracy”? 

@ Will Russia’s economy catch up to ours? 
Who — West or East — will win the support 
of the new nations now emerging? 

@ How big is the big boom in Europe? 

@ How far will our own national economy 
advance in '60 — and in the 60's? What 
industry promises the longest strides? 

@ What new products will make life 

better and easier? 

@ When will man invade space? When will 
he reach the moon? 

@ Can we create life in a test tube? 

@ What are the prospects for eradicating 
disease? What advances are we making in 
transplanting live organs? 

@ How about the “Big Show” — TV, the 
movies, the arts — in the '60's? What will 
the “Big Show” be like? 

@ What role will religion take? Is the 
church destined to become a sterner 
custodian of our morals? 
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greatest meaning for you and your family. 
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world news of interest to you and your 
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international affairs, business, economics, 
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the news. 
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Jack Bell. An unparalleled an- 
ecdote-crammed close-up of 
the presidency and power 
politics by a top reporter and 
writer who’s covered conven- 
tions, campaigns, the White 
House and Capitol Hill for 
more than twenty years. $4.95 


NIXON AND 
ROCKEFELLER 


Stewart Alsop. A double por- 
trait that cuts away the care- 
fully constructed public im- 
ages of both these men... 
tells what Nixon would be 
like as President; how Rocke- 
feller can be expected to act 
and react. $3.95 


STUART 
SYMINGTON 


Paul I. Wellman. Portrait of 
a man with a mission—a can- 
did, clearheaded, complete re- 
port on one of the strong 
contenders for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomina- 
tion. $3.95 


CONSERVATIVES 
IN POWER 


Edwin L. Dale, Jr. A study 
in frustration . . . with reveal- 
ing answers to questions 
about what cured the ’54 and 
*58 recessions and what was 
behind the higher budget and 
rising prices. $3.95 


“IF ELECTED 
| PROMISE...” 


John F. Parker. A laugh-filled, 
sanity-saving book of stories 
by and about politicians, by a 
Massachusetts State Senator 

. . a welcome light touch in 
election-year reading. $3.95 
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WHO- WHAT- 


nn DANGERS of radioactive fallout 
from weapons testing are fairly well 
known, and the general public’s anxiety 
about its own safety as well as the 
health of future generations has con- 
tributed in large measure to bring about 
the current suspension of tests by both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Until recently, there has been much 
less concern about the fact that even 
the most peaceful uses of atomic energy 
also involve grave risks of radioactive 
poisoning. The principal explanation of 
this apparent apathy about the disposal 
of dangerous industrial wastes is a fa- 
miliar one to those who have followed 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s han- 
dling of the fallout controversy. As Wal- 
ter Schneir notes in his article in this 
issue, “the very existence of radioactive 
waste was largely unknown to the pub- 
lic . . . until about 1956 or later, because 
the majority of AEC reports on wastes 
were classified ‘secret’ or ‘for official use 
only.”” (Readers of The Reporter had 
been alerted to the danger as early as 
December, 1950, in an article by Claire 
Holcomb entitled “The Best-Kept 
Atomic Secret.” And Oliver Townsend 
again documented the assertion that 
“Even the peaceful atom is potentially 
dangerous” in an article we published 
in October, 1955.) 

At any rate, the secret is out now, 
and Mr. Schneir, an editor of a national 
medical magazine, whose “Primer on 
Fallout” appeared in our issue of July 
9, 1959, has written a companion re- 
port on the disposal of radioactive 
wastes. As with fallout, the responsibil- 
ity for our present methods of dumping 
atomic garbage must be traced back 
to the arc. And as with fallout, the 
basic problem seems to be that the aEc 
has been charged with two conflicting 
duties: both overseeing the job that 
produces the poisonous by-products 
and protecting the public against those 
very same poisons. As The Reporter 
has frequently pointed out, no man 
(and certainly no bureaucratic agency) 
can be trusted to serve two such awe- 
some masters. New safeguards are ur- 
gently required. 


Y THE END of this year, more than 
half the people of Africa will be 
living in nations that are free and inde- 
pendent. To many of them the results 
of throwing off what they consider the 
yoke of imperialism will be surpris- 
ingly unpleasant. For in many cases 
the craving for independence is not 
matched by the ability to make proper 
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WHYy- 


use of it. It is especially clear in Kenya 
that colonial rule has by no means been 
without its benefits for the African 
people, and in this issue William H. 
Hessler of the Cincinnati Enquirer de- 
scribes the carefully balanced plans the 
British have made to help Kenya pre- 
pare for independence without destroy- 
ing those features of the old order that 
have benefited the black as well as the 
white people who live there. . . . The 
independent nations of Africa will ob- 
viously form an increasingly important 
power bloc in international diplomacy. 
The efforts to make this new force 
effective at the United Nations are de- 
scribed by Allan A. Michie, the man- 
aging editor of a new magazine, Cur- 
rent, whose first issue will appear in a 
few weeks. . . . Despite the disparaging 
remarks that have been made about the 
importance of Presidential primaries 
by such knowledgeable politicians as 
Harry Truman, next month’s primary 
in Wisconsin may very well be the most 
decisive event in Democratic politics 
between now and the time of the con- 
vention next July. The curious fight to 
the death between two candidates who 
actually agree with each other on most 
important issues is described by Sander 
Vanocur, who has covered the Wiscon- 
sin primary for NBC news. . . . The 
ghost of Al Smith has been conjured 
up by a number of political pundits in 
the current campaign; Professor Rich- 
ard Hofstadter of Columbia points out 
that many of the parallels drawn by the 
pundits are entirely false. His book 
The Age of Reform, for which he won 
a Pulitzer Prize in 1956, has recently 
been reissued as a Vintage paperback. 


A WRY COMMENT on the future im- 
pact of automation is offered in a 
short story by Andy Lewis, a free-lance 
television writer. . . . Our tribute to 
the cinematic art of Akira Kurosawa 
comes, in a way, from behind the cam- 
era; Michael Roemer is a movie maker 
himself, currently with Louis de Roche- 
mont Associates as associate producer 
of a series of films called “Planet 
Earth.” . . . Hilton Kramer is editor 
of Arts magazine. . . . Roland Gelatt 
is editor of High Fidelity. . . . Wallace 
Stegner, professor of English at Stan- 
ford University, is now in Rome at the 
American Academy. . . . Conflicting 
and impassioned opinions about George 
Steiner's most recent contribution to 
The Reporter appear in our Corre- 
spondence columns. 

Our cover is by Mozelle Thompson. 
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Manchester Guardian are more 
than opinion providers for those 
with no ideas of their own. The 
editorials are an appeal to rea- 
son. Their weapon is the rapier 
Not botched with prejudice, their 
argument is clean-jointed. 


@ News. Written by Manchester 
Guardian men in all parts of the 
world giving precise personal re- 
porting. For example, you will 
find both penetrating and thought 
provoking, Taya-Zinkin’s grass 
roots reporting of Indion life and 
Hessell Tiltman’s analysis of Jo- 
ponese politics 
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Mox Freedmon in Washington 
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angle 


@ information. Comprehensive or- 
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The Atom’s Poisonous Garbage 


Q™ BASIC FACT OF LIFE in the 
F atomic era is that you cannot 
use the fissioning atom for war or 
peace without producing vast quan- 
tities of lethal radioactive wastes. 

Over the past fifteen years, while 
one arm of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been conducting bomb 
tests, spreading fallout globally (and 
lrequently insisting on its relative 
harmlessness), another arm has been 
transporting precisely the same kind 
ol radioactive material to isolated 
areas and warily entombing it in 
underground § steel-lined reinforced- 
concrete tanks. The only real dil- 
lerence between radioactive fallout 
and wastes is that the former is 
blown high into the stratosphere by 
nuclear reaction 
course de- 


an uncontrolled 
with its subsequent 
termined by the vagaries ot wind 
and rain, whereas radioactive wastes 
wre the by-product of a carefully 
contvolled” nuclear reaction, and 
their ultimate disposal is up to man. 

Not all of the atomic 
buried; some of the less radioactive 
material is released into rivers or 
dumped into the sea by the arc and 
its licensees. It is this form of dis- 
posal that has provoked much of the 
recent controversy. 


Wastes are 


| eon GH the controversy over the 
£4 disposal of radioactive wastes 
has been going on for some time, 
it was heightened last spring when 
the National Academy of Sciences 
released a report, “Radioactive 
Waste Disposal into Atlantic and 
Gull Coastal Waters,” prepared at 
the arc’s request, suggesting twenty- 
eight tentative sites for offshore 
dumping of low-level radioactive 
wastes. The anguished howls from 
chambers of commerce, citizens’ 
groups, state conservation depart- 
ments, fishing and recreation in- 
terests, and many congressmen are 
still ringing in the Arc’s ears. 

The essence of the arc’s disposal 
problem lies in the nature of the 
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waste itsell: compared with all other 
industrial — pollutants, radioactive 
waste is millions of times more toxic, 
undetectable by human senses, and 
absolutely ineradicable except by 
a process of natural decay that may 
take centuries. 

Clearly this is the most hazardous 
and treacherous material man has 
ever tried to deal with. The dan- 
ger ol accidents was dramatically 
illustrated last November 20 by a 
minor explosion at the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory in a room 
where highly radioactive wastes are 
processed to recover plutonium. The 
explosion destroyed about $10,000 
worth of equipment and_ scattered 
one-filtieth of an ounce of plutonium 
over a lew acres. For the following 
three months, cleanup crews tracked 
down the minute quantity of plu- 
ionium; they painted buildings, 
tarred rools, replaced asphalt road- 
ways, removed and resodded grass, 
and destroyed several trucks. Phy- 
sicians examined 250 employees and 
found that nine had absorbed some 
plutonium internally. By February 
15, the job was nearly but not al- 
together finished. Total cost to de- 
contaminate a $10,000 explosion: 
between $250,000 and $350,000. 

This three-month cleanup task was 
made necessary by a littke more than 
half a curie of plutonium waste. A 
curie is the basic unit of radioactiv- 
ity. Physically it is a very tiny frac- 
tion of an ounce of material; from 
the standpoint of human health it 
can be an enormous amount of ra- 
dioactivity. We have heard much 
about the unfortunate women who 
in the early 1920's painted watch 
dials, tipping their brushes between 
their lips and swallowing tiny 
amounts of radium and other radio- 
active materials used to make the 
paint luminous. Some of these wo- 
men died in about three years or 
gradually developed various painful 
bone ailments; in others, bone can- 
cers appeared fifteen years or more 


later. As little as 1/260,000 of a curie 
ol radium produced bone cancer, 
and harmful bone changes occurred 
in women who had retained less 
than one two-millionth of a curie. 


The Garbage Cans Are Rotting 

In the pre-atomic-bomb world ol 
1940, only a few thousand curies ol 
radioactive material (mostly radium) 
were available in the entire world. 
Today our weapon-manulacturing 
program (not counting testing), 
plus our peacetime reactor program, 
is producing billions of curies of 
liquid, solid, and gaseous wastes 
every year. 

These wastes derive from every 
step of nuclear-energy production: 
uranium milling, fuel fabrication, 
reactor operation (on both land and 
sea), and especially from the chem- 
ical reprocessing of partially spent 
reactor fuels. This latter type ol 
waste is far and away the most 
dangerous of all and may contain 
hundreds or even thousands of 
curies of various radioactive sub- 
stances per gallon. The huge steel 
tanks interred at five different loca- 
tions (primarily at Hanford, Wash- 
ington) in the United States contain 
more than sixty-five million gallons 
of this high-level radioactive waste. 
Within the boiling-hot caldrons is 
enough radioactive material to cause 
severe pollution of all of the land 
and water area of the United States. 
The tanks themselves may last for 
another ten to fifty years; their con- 
tents will be deadly to man for many 
centuries. 

The wastes can probably be suc- 
cessfully transferred to new tanks, 
but no one regards tank storage as 
a long-term answer to the problem. 
The hope is that some permanent 
means of disposal will eventually 
be developed. One suggestion is to 
pump high-level liquid wastes into 
deep, mined-out rock salt deposits. 
Possible hazards from this tech- 
nique, however, include the con- 
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tamination of waters that supply 
surface streams and the formation 
of radioactive geysers as a result of 
the tremendous heat generated by 
the wastes. If some way can be found 
to solidify the liquid wastes and 
fix them in an inert material, such 
as glass or clay, permanent disposal 
n a salt mine or other deep cavern 
might be practicable. 


'P\wo GENERAL APPROACHES are at 

present available for the dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes: con- 
centrate and contain or dilute and 
disperse. For the immediate future 
at least, the arc will certainly 
continue to concentrate and contain 
the hottest wastes. Only the low- 
level wastes are being released into 
the environment. For this reason 
many people believe that low-leve! 
wastes constitute the greatest present 
health hazard from our nuclear 
program. 

Low-level wastes generally contain 
from a few millionths to several 
thousandths of a curie per gallon; 
some, loosely classified as “interme- 
diate,” may be as “hot” as a few 
curies per gallon. The low-level 


wastes are produced in enormous , 


quantities; according to the akc, 
any plan to concentrate and contain 
any considerable fraction of them 
would be impracticable and extreme- 
ly costly. The Columbia, the Mo- 
hawk, and many other rivers are 
currently being used to dispose of 
low-level wastes; within a_ few 
months the Hudson will be used 
for such disposal. Other low-level 
liquid wastes are poured directly 
into the ground. Solids and _ solidi- 
fied liquids are sometimes placed 
in concrete-lined fifty-five-gallon bar- 
rels and dumped at sea; gaseous 
wastes are released to the atmosphere. 

The disposal of these wastes is 
carefully guided by maximum per- 
missible levels for human exposure 
set up by various national and in- 
ternational bodies. Still, people liv- 
ing today in the vicinity of nuclear 
reactors (and eventually this may 
include just about all of us) do re- 
ceive a small additional amount of 
radiation from low-level wastes; for 
the most part the dose is still less 
than that from fallout from bomb 
tests. This radiation dose is added, 
of course, to what we already re- 
ceive from medical X rays, natural 
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sources, and fallout. Some authori- 
ties have prophesied that unless we 
take extreme precautions, low-level 
wastes may some day head the list 
of man-made radiation to which we 
are exposed. 

As with fallout, one question is 
frequently asked: Is the so-called 
“maximum permissible level” of 
radiation a completely safe level? 
The answer is “No.” It is impos- 
sible to have a completely sale level 
of radiation; “permissible” levels 
must therefore be chosen in an es- 
sentially arbitrary fashion by a bal- 
ance of political, economic, and sci- 
entific factors. 

This point was illuminated last 
month when Health, Education and 
Wellare Secretary Arthur Flemming 
announced a sharp reduction in the 
amount of — strontium-90 intake 


“permissible” for humans over a 
lifetime. The new leve! 


for stron- 


tium-90 for milk, foods, and air is 
33 micromicrocuries a liter as com- 
pared with the former maximum 
permissible level of 80 micromicro- 
curies. 

Some interesting comments on 
maximum permissible levels were 
made last year by a National Acad- 
emy of Sciences report on ‘“Radio- 
active Waste Disposal from Nuclear- 
Powered Ships”: “At the onset it 
should be recognized that such a 
maximum permissible rate of expo- 
sure is not the most desirable rate. 
The latter, where technical and 
economic feasibility allow. should 
be as close to zero as possible. Thus 
in making this evaluation, some real, 
though admittedly extremely slight, 
risk to the general public is as- 
sumed.” 


The Muskrat’s Right Hind Leg 


The trouble with the dilute-and-dis- 
perse theory is that low-level wastes 
released into the water do not di- 
lute in any completely predictable 


way. For example, many organisms 
concentrate radioactive elements in 
their bodies by factors many times 
the quantity of radioactivity in 
the water. 

A few years ago, scientist Louis 
A. Krumholz conducted a three-year 
study for the arc and TVA to deter- 
mine if partially purified liquid 
waste discharged by Oak Ridge into 
White Oak Lake had any effects on 
life in the lake. Dr. Krumbholz re- 
ported that the fish in the lake grew 
more slowly and died younger than 
was normal for the species. Large 
quantities of strontium-90 had been 
absorbed into the bone structure ol 
bluegills and black crappies in con- 
centrations 20,000 to 30,000 times 
those found in the lake itself. One 
species, the white crappie, relatively 
common in the lake when the study 
began, had died out; another, the 
redhorse, had nearly disappeared— 





only fifty were found, all three or 
four years old. 

The same scientist and Dr. John 
H. Rust reported earlier that a 
muskrat that had beer eating food 
of its own choice in the area around 
Oak Ridge had a huge burden ol 
radioactivity in its bones. The “in- 
significant” amounts of radioactiv- 
ity released into nearby streams 
were concentrated many times in 
water plants on which the animal 
apparently fed and by thousands of 
times in the muskrat’s cancerous 
right hind leg. 

Incidents such as these have been 
cited in the current controversy ove) 
ocean and offshore dumping as 
reasons for an extreme degree ol 
caution. The Wall Street Journal ot 
February 17 quotes Dr. Paul C. 
Aebersold, an atc official, in rebut- 
tal: “Underwater disposal is abso- 
lutely safe when it’s properly exe- 
cuted.” Critics of the Arc feel that 
such statements bespeak a certain 
lack of humility, considering the 
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present state of our knowledge. As 
with fallout, the arc is frequently 
reassuring and positive in areas 
where a lot of uncertainty remains. 
Much of the rich harvest of the sea 
comes from coastal waters. A mistake 
cannot be easily rectified. 

Moreover, the problem is not 
merely a national one. Most coun- 
tries interested in the problem, with 
the exception of the United States 
and Great Britain, are strongly op- 
posed to the disposal of any radio- 
active wastes at sea. Mexico has al- 
ready filed a formal protest over 
dumping of wastes in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Reporting an international con- 
lerence on the subject at Monte 
Carlo last November, the London 
Observer's science correspondent 
John Davy stated: “It is not within 
the terms of reference of the confer- 
ence to pass resolutions on matters 
of policy, but if it had been, it is 
quite likely that a resolution would 
have been passed today urging that 
radioactive waste disposal at sea 
should be banned.” 


\ Sea of Troubles 

Huge gaps remain in our knowledge 
of the seas. We still are very far 
from knowing all there is to learn 
about the ocean’s currents or the 
mixing rates of the deepest layers of 
water with the surface. Not long 
ago many oceanographers felt that 
the deepest waters might not mix 
with surface water for two thousand 
vears; now they are not at all sure. 

We do know that the ocean, like 
rivers and lakes, is not a simple 
dilution tank: microscopic organ- 
isms, plankton and shellfish, concen- 
trate radioactivity by many thou- 
sands or even millions of times the 
level in the surrounding water. Fish 
range freely between deep ocean 
and continental shelf. Shrimp, 
squid, and other organisms help 
spread radioactive elements from 
the depths to the surface. 

The natural radioactivity of the 
oceans is much less than that of the 
land. Soon man will have the power 
to increase this radioactivity just 
about indefinitely. What would be 
the effects of such a change on the 
life in the sea and on human beings 
who depend on the sea for billions 
of pounds of protein each year? 
Frankly, no one knows. 
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With this uncertainty as_back- 
ground, U.S. Bureau of Standards 
Handbook 58, issued in 1954, gives 
this advice regarding radioactive 
wastes: “Disposal . . . shall be in 
regions where water depths exceed 
1,000 fathoms. .. . 

“In the case of sea disposal . . . 
the act is final. . if disposal at 
sea is carried out under conditions 
or to an extent that later appears 
to have been ill-advised or danger- 
ous, there is no way of correcting 
the situation.” 

This warning was contradicted 
last spring by the report of the 
National Academy of Sciences, which 





stated: “The panel is of the opin- 
ion that certain Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico coastal areas can be used 


as receiving waters for the con- 
trolled disposal of packaged, low- 
level radioactive wastes.” 

Of the twenty-eight tentative dump 
sites suggested by the N.A.S., some 
were as little as three miles from 
shore in water forty or fifty feet 
deep. At Cape Cod, where commer- 
cial fishing and the bathing beaches 
are essential to the local economy, a 
protest committee was formed. Its 
research disclosed that unknown to 
local residents and contrary to the 
warning in Handbook 58, offshore 
dumping had been going on for 
years. The Crossroads Marine Dis- 
posal Corporation of Boston had 
been dumping radioactive wastes in 
fifty fathoms of water in Massachu- 
setts Bay since 1946, and on an AEC 
license since 1952. 

The arc has since amended the 
license of this company so as to 
prohibit dumping in less than 1,000 
fathoms. Even today, however, the 
AEc’s attitude toward this offshore 
dumping is less than frank. As re- 
cently as January 27, the chief of 
the arc’s Environmental and Sani- 
tary Engineering Branch, Joseph A. 
Lieberman, mentioned in a speech 


the dumping over the past fifteen 
years of 14,000 curies into the Pacific 
and of 8,000 into the Atlantic. He 
said: “All of these disposals are in 
depths of water of a thousand fath- 
oms or greater.” 

Questioned about the Crossroads 
dumping, Dr. Lieberman said that 
this was not done by the arc but by 
an AEC licensee. Since the use ol 
radioactive material by licensees is 
regulated by the arc Division of Li 
censing and Regulation, such verbal 
tightrope walking by the arc has 
not inspired much confidence in the 
Commission’s pronouncements. 


A NUMBER of congressmen exhib 
ited some skepticism about 
AEC practices and promises at last 
July’s hearing of the Radiation sub- 
committee of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy. This one-day hearing was called 
to enable East Coast and Gulf Coast 
congressmen to be heard on the 
N.A.S.’s proposed offshore dumping 
sites. Most of those testifying were 
in favor of a bill (H.R. 8187) pro- 
posed by Texas Representative 
Clark W. Thompson, calling for 
disposal of wastes at least two hun- 
dred miles from shore in water over 
1,000 fathoms deep and in _leak- 
proof containers. 

This last point is important, in- 
asmuch as the AEc does not require 
that barrels be so constructed as 
not to break open at 1,000 fathoms. 
Nor does anyone know how maiy 
barrels dumped into the sea spill 
their radioactive contents on the 
way down. Even those which reach 
the ocean floor safely are expected 
to corrode within ten years. 

One of the most illuminating 
exchanges at the July hearing took 
place between Senator John O. Pas 
tore (D., Rhode Island) and Di 
Dayton E. Carritt, who headed the 
N.A.S. panel on offshore waste dis 
posal. 

SENATOR Pastore: “As you si 
there now, you are in no position t 
say that as far as you have gone in 
your research of this subject and th« 
selection in choosing these sites tha: 
this is foolproof insofar as hazard is 
concerned. Is that correct?” 

Dr. Carritt: “Senator, you are ab 
solutely right. ... A good many peo 
ple have come to me since publica 
tion of this report and have 
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ended up .. . by saying, ‘I hope you 
have made absolutely sure that there 
will never be a radioactive atom get 
into our waters.’ . . . It is impossible 
to assure anybody that that will not 
happen. When the decision was 
made by this country or by any other 
country to embark upon a program 
involving fission products, it was at 
that point that we lost that decision. 
From now on it is absolutely impos- 
sible to say that we cannot have any 
contamination in the human en- 
vironment. The only possible ques- 
tion we can ask now is. . . . How 
much time, money and effort can we 
expend to keep the contamination 
down to a permissible level? . . . The 
more money you want to put out 
over and above that, the lower it is 
going to go.” 


I ANY CONFLICT between cost and 
contamination, the arc finds itself 
in an embarrassing position: it con- 
ducts and encourages operations 
that produce radioactive waste; then 
it must regulate itself and its licensees 
to ensure that the waste disposal 
does not harm the public. 

A case in point is the pollution of 
the Animas River in Colorado and 
New Mexico, where the water used 
by thirty thousand people was found 
by the Public Health Service to con- 
tain radium far in excess of maxi- 
mum permissible levels. For a proper 
assessment of the danger from the 
wastes, the Public Health Service 
sought to learn what other man- 
made radiation the people of the 
area were exposed to. By unhappy 
coincidence, the peas, cabbages, let- 
tuce, and other vegetables grown in 
the area were also discovered to have 
extremely large amounts of stron- 
tium-90 from fallout. 

The radium in the Animas River 
comes from a uranium refinery run 
hy the Vanadium Corporation of 
\merica. For more than ten years 
the company had been pouring 
wastes into the river without regula- 
tion. Colorado and New Mexico as- 
sumed that the AEC was supervising 
the process; the arc insists that it 
had no regulatory authority over a 
‘core or more of uranium mills until 
1957. If this is true, it does not, of 
ourse, explain why the arc did not 
isk Congress for authority to pro- 
‘tect a public wholly unaware that 
it was being dosed with radiation. 
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At the 1958 conference on the pol- 
lution of the Animas River, Charles 
G. Caldwell, director of Environ- 
mental Sanitation Services at New 
Mexico’s Department of Health, 
seemed surprised to learn that the 
AEC had only recently begun survey- 
ing the pollution problem. “We of 
the State Health Department in the 
past assumed the Aec was attending 
to this problem, or had some control, 
and that because of the nature of the 
National Defense Effort it was pretty 
well kept quiet.” 

To many of the foregoing criti- 
cisms, AEC spokesmen reply that the 
critics are misinformed or just don’t 
understand. These spokesmen note 
that the aec has no present plans 
for ocean dumping of high-level 
wastes, which are the only wastes 
that could substantially alter the 
radioactivity of the oceans. Further- 
more, they say, the quantity of low- 
level wastes dumped to date in the 
Atlantic and Pacific is infinitesimal 
compared with the amount the Brit- 
ish are piping into the Irish Sea. The 
N.A.S. report restricts the amount 
of strontium-90 that can be dumped 
at each site to 250 curies annually, 
and the waste dumped in shallow 
water near Cape Cod consists large- 
ly of one of the less dangerous radio- 
active elements. Finally, the arc em- 
phasizes that the N.A.S. report is 
merely advisory and that the arc 
has no immediate need or intention 





of conducting 
(Whether this is also true of private 
industry under arc license is not 
clear.) Nevertheless, the arc would 


offshore dumping. 


like the matter left to adminis- 
trative fiat and opposes the Thomp- 
son bill, which would prohibit oft- 
shore dumping. 

Proponents of the Thompson bill 
claim that once a precedent is set 
for dumping of wastes in shallower 
coastal waters, it will be a simple 
matter for the arc gradually and 
quietly to increase the allowable 
amount over the years. In Great 
Britain 1,000 curies were originally 
piped into the Irish Sea each month; 
now the quantity has been raised to 
10,000 curies monthly and some peo- 


ple have begun mentioning 25,000 or 
even 100,000 curies as the allowable 
monthly quota. 


On the Beach 


Although the British experience 
with offshore dumping of radioactive 
wastes is often cited by the arc as 
reassuring, some of the facts and 
figures now available on this disposal 
operation provide reason for con- 
cern. In a report on “The Disposal 
of Radioactive Liquid Wastes into 
Coastal Waters,” Dr. H. J. Dunster 
of the United Kingdom Atomic En- 
ergy Authority asserts: “In estimat- 
ing the permissible activity of the 
shore sand, it has been assumed that 
no one regularly spends more than 
100 hours per vear on the sands. . . .” 

This assumption may well be 
valid for English weather, but it 
simply does not apply here. In the 
Cape Cod area many people spend 
two or three hundred hours a year 
on the beach, and in Florida five 
hundred to a thousand hours annu- 
ally would not be unusual, especially 
for children. Furthermore, yorng 
children tend to spend most of their 
plavtime close to the water's edge, 
the verv area where Dr. Dunster re- 
ports levels of radioactivity in silt 
more than a hundred times those he 
found on shore sand. 

If the United States had poured 
liquid wastes into the sea exactly as 
the British have done since 1952 
and under similar conditions, then 
taking the British figures as a guide, 
we find that by 1957 many beaches 
would have become the _ leading 
source of radiation exposure for mil- 
lions of American children and 
adults. Children who played long 
hours near the water’s edge would 
receive approximately one-half to 
two roentgens a year, or between 
five and twenty times the dose they 
receive from natural background 
radiation. 


7uHEN the Atomic Energy Act ol 
1954 was passed, the very ex- 
istence of radioactive waste was 
largely unknown to the public. This 
ignorance prevailed until about 
1956 or later, because the majority 
of AEC reports on wastes were Classi- 
fied “secret” or “for official use 
only.” The act provided opportuni- 
ties for privately owned industries 
to enter the field of atomic energy, 
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and many of these firms will natu- 
rally want to construct their reac- 
tors near their markets in heavily 
populated areas. 

The present policy of the admin- 
istration is apparently to encourage 
as wide a use of nuclear power here 
and abroad as possible. Whether 
such a policy is based on realistic 
need is a serious question. One an- 
swer was suggested by Barron’s on 
February 8 in an article entitled 
“Nuclear Fizzle”: “In 1957, after 
Suez was clamped shut, much of 
Europe looked to nuclear power as 
ihe only way to assure its energy 
supply. A scant three years later, oil 
iy on tap in quantities exceeding cur- 
rent needs, and new sources are open- 
ing in the Sahara, Libya and West 
\frica. ‘The once-feared shortage of 
coal has turned into a glut. Looming 
on the horizon, too, are generous 
supplies of natural gas. Not unnatu- 
rally, then, the members of Euratom 
have grown reluctant to invest large 
sums in atomic fission.” 


The Balance Sheet 
This apparent slowing 
reactor development may provide an 
opportunity for Congress to recon- 
sider the path we chose to take in 
1954. Most of the present reactors in 
the United States are owned by the 
military or the aec—the era of com- 
mercial power reactors is just begin- 
ning. We can still take a rational ap- 
proach, carefully balancing social 
gains against social losses, instead of 
treating atomic power, almost mys- 
tically, as the inevitable wave of the 
luture. 

On the side of gains would cer- 
tainly be the arc’s isotope program, 
which provides invaluable research 
aids to medicine, industry, and agri- 
culture. But is the production ol 
atomic power to be counted a gain 
when fossil fuels are far cheaper and 
still abundant? Is the construction 
of more and more atomic ships with 
their potential for mass disaster a 
gain? Perhaps the answer is “Yes.” 
But shouldn’t we at least ask the 
question? 

For example, some sources predict 
three hundred fission-powered ships 
by 1975, dumping over a million 
curies of waste into the sea each year. 
Nuclear submarines and icebreakers 
have great and obvious advantages, 
but is it worthwhile to build mer- 


down of 
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chant and passenger ships with 
atomic reactors? If the Andrea Doria 
had been nuclear-powered, millions 
of curies of radioactivity would have 
been released in the sea close to 
Nantucket, and very likely all the 
passengers would have been killed. 
To judge the effects on beaches and 
fish, we need only recall what our 
Bikini tests did to Japanese tuna. 

Certainly, any careful weighing of 
the pros and cons of nuclear power 
will have to consider the very latest 
recommendations on “Somatic Radi- 
ation Dose for the General Popula- 
tion,” just released by the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection 
and Measurements. Here are a few 
of the report’s conclusions: 

“... even the smallest dose is as- 
sociated with some risk. Under these 
circumstances, the exposure of the 
population to any increase in radia- 
tion should not occur unless there is 
reason to expect some Compensatory 
benefits. 

. . we believe that the popula- 
tion permissible somatic dose from 
man-made radiations, excluding 
medical and dental sources, should 
not be larger than that due to natu- 
ral background radiation, without a 
carelul examination of the reasons 
lor, and the expected benefits to, 
society from a larger dose. 

“The levels should be set so that 
the typical person in the area will 
not receive more than the established 
permissible dose when all sources 
are combined.” 

The burden of these conclusions is 
that the maximum permissible dose 
for fallout, atomic waste, and all 
other man-made radiation, excluding 
medical X rays, should be no more 
than one-tenth of a roentgen annu- 
ally, or a total of three roentgens for 
thirty years. Whether it will be pos- 
sible to develop nuclear power on a 
large scale and still meet such a cri- 
terion is a question yet to be faced. 


da MAJOR DEVELOPMENT could 
make all our problems about 
radioactive wastes academic. Many 
of the world’s leading physicists be- 
lieve that man’s ultimate source of 
power will be atomic fusion rather 
than fission. There is a strong pos- 
sibility that the power of a ther- 
monuclear reaction (such as is util- 
ized in the hydrogen bomb) can 
be tamed and _ harnessed—perhaps 





within the next two decades. 
Dr. Ralph E. Lapp has said: “Ow 
brightest hope for future power is 
not the energy produced by nuclear 
fission, the splitting of heavy atoms 
like uranium. It is the energy pro 
duced in fusion, the joining together 
of light atoms.” Happily, fusion 
power would produce no atomic 
wastes and for all practical pur- 
poses would be inexhaustible. One 
fuel that could be used for such 
energy is deuterium, a form of hy- 
drogen found in sea water. Accord- 
ing to an expert in the field, Dr. 
Lyman Spitzer, Jr., “The deuterium 
in the ocean’s waters is sufficient to 
provide many times the present rate 
of world energy for more than a bil- 
lion years.” Technology may yet 
rescue us from technology, and the 
huge tanks of high-level waste may 
become relics of the crude science 
of the past. 

Meanwhile, the nation stands 
committed to an expanding program 
of commercially produced fission 
power that will inevitably entail in- 
creasing levels of environmental 
radiation for the general public. To- 
day, six years after we embarked on 
this program, our ignorance about 
the effects of relatively small doses 
of radiation on human beings is still 
profound—and much of what we 
have most recently learned gives 
cause for caution. Using the facts 
that are available to us today, we 
might do well to pose a few last 
questions before deciding irretriev- 
ably to set full sail on an unchar- 
tered course: 

€ Just how essential is a large- 
scale fission reactor program to 
enable us to meet our power needs 
over the next few decades? 

€ When do we actually expect to 
be faced with shortages of fossil 
fuels? 

{ Do we need some separate Fed- 
eral regulatory agency, other than 
the AEC, to protect the public health 
from radiation hazards of both 
atomic waste and fallout? 

Our answers to these and related 
questions will be better reasoned il 
we can free ourselves from the f[atal- 
istic notion that a complete change- 
over to fission power is inevitable. 
It is not too late at this point for us 
to reconsider old decisions and 
make new ones. For the moment at 
least, a choice is available. 
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In “The Winds of Change’ 


WILLIAM H. HESSLER 


NAIROBI 

OLLING AWAY for two hundred 

miles to the north and west, 
beyond the Great Rift Valley, five 
thousand to eight thousand feet 
above sea level, are the “white high- 
lands” of Kenya. The year round, 
they are warm but not humid by 
day and crisply cool by night. The 
equator cuts across their southern 
margin, and there is no cycle of 
seasons except for two intervals of 
frequent rains. It is a smiling coun- 
try of rich red soil, good rainfall, 
and salubrious climate. 

Until 1900, the highlands were oc- 
cupied only by game animals and 
occasional Masai hunters. Today 
some four thousand European farm- 
ers, mainly British, live in the high- 
lands, along with many Kikuyu 
who have moved in since the British 
gave them an assurance of protec- 
tion against the lordly and sinister 
Masai. The white farmers grow 
very good tea, some of the world’s 
best coffee, and fine cattle for 
milk and meat. With steady Ki- 
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kuyu labor and their own. skill 
and enterprise, these settlers and 
their fathers and grandlathers have 
remade Kenya. 

At the turn of the century, it was 
a savage land of recurring tribal 
war, of witchcraft and violence and 
superstition. The wheel was un- 
known. Today there are twenty-five 
thousand miles of public roads, and 
the export trade is around $100 
million. Nairobi itself is an African- 
Asian-English city of ultramodern 
buildings, off-street parking, Diesel 
buses, plush movie houses, parking 
meters, and American-style lunch- 
rooms. 

The four thousand planters, plus 
European businessmen and civil 
servants and their families, make up 
the 65,000 Europeans of Kenya. Add 
165,000 Asians and 35,000 Arabs, 
and you have the quarter million 
people who virtually are the nation- 
al economy of Kenya. But surround- 
ing them and intermingled with 
them, on a quasi-segregated basis, 
mostly on strictly reserved tribal 


lands, are six million native Afri- 
cans. Some have become good 
farmers; some have learned trades 
and are competing with the Sikhs, 
who = quickly monopolized the 
skilled crafts. Some few have gone 
into trade, competing with the 
Hindus, who dominate small and 
middle-sized business. But in the 
main the Africans are outside the 
economy of Kenya. They merely 
subsist. The settlers pay three- 
fourths of the taxes, grow nearly 
all the exports; they have created 
the economy. But the country still 
belongs to the six million, however 
meager their equity in everything 
but square miles. 


London’s Choice 

This has been the growing concern 
of the British Colonial Ofhce. As 
the tidal wave of native Alrican 
nationalism swept through the ranks 
ol Kenya's thin layer of educated, 
articulate Africans, London had to 
make a fateful choice. Should it try 
to shore up the improvised structure 
of colonial government, with limited 
participation by whites, Asians, and 
Alricans? Undoubtedly the economy 
of Kenya would benefit; and in the 
long run so would the whole popu- 
lation. Or should it simply bend 
pliantly before “the winds of 
change”—Harold Macmillan’s mem- 
orable four-word summation of re- 
cent African history? 

At the Kenya Constitutional Con- 
ference, held in London early this 
year, Britain's policy was clear from 
the first plenary session to the last. 
Kenya is an African country, nine- 
ty-six per cent peopled by Africans 
and only 1.2 per cent by Euro- 
peans. The 1.2 per cent may out 
weigh the ninety-six per cent in total 
productivity, as economists measure 
it. But in a time of headlong nation- 
alism, sheer numbers of human be- 
ings count for more than output of 
salable goods in the eyes of the re- 
sponsible policymakers whose prede- 
cessors repudiated imperialism dec- 
ades ago. 

Ghana was easy. When its solidly 
black population wanted to go on 
its own, London cheerfully agreed. 
Nigeria is taking a bit longer, be- 
cause its people are split three ways. 
But Kenya was different. It was the 
first authentic test case in a British 
colony with a substantial white set- 
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tlement and with an economy worth 
protecting. 

In independent South Africa, the 
die has been cast by the Boers—for 
white supremacy now, and no doubt 
a horrendous reckoning later. In 
largely self-governing Southern Rho- 
desia, it was too late to put a check- 
rein on the headstrong European 
minority. But Kenya was still differ- 
ent. Its settlers, and especially its 
business class, are moderate men. 
Despite the long, dark night of the 
Mau Mau terror (which killed 
about twenty whites and twenty 
thousand blacks), they have gotten 
along well with the Africans. As a 
consequence, Kenya’s native leaders 
have been quite moderate too. Also, 
led by an earnest, dedicated settler 
named Michael Blundell, an influ- 
ential group of Europeans, Asians, 
and Africans formed the New Kenya 
Party a year ago. Their goal was and 
is a multiracial state—a country and 
government in which each race can 
make its own appropriate contribu- 
tion and share in opportunity. 


T° SOME MEASURE, the ground was 
laid last December 15, when in 
a surprise move London authorized 
the governor of neighboring Tan- 
ganyika, Sir Richard Turnbull, to 
announce new elections and a broad 
measure of self-government effective 
this October, under a_ legislative 
council elected by a common roll— 
whic) means an African govern- 
ment. To be sure, of Tanganyika’s 
nine million people only about 
21,000 are Europeans. These are 
widely scattered and are mostly birds 
of passage anyway. Possibly 1,200 of 
them are really settled on their own 
land. Furthermore, Tanganyika has 
a remarkable record of cordial rela- 
tions between the races. It also has 
in Julius K. Nyerere a single leader 
without opposition, a man of great 
intelligence and charm who recip- 
rocates the tolerance and co-opera- 
tion of the tiny European minority. 
But however different its circum- 
stances, Tanganyika did pass the 
signal. In December, the white set- 
tlers of Kenya at least knew it could 
happen here. 

And so the word came back from 
London. Each morning from late 
January onward, the East African 
Standard came on the street with 
three columns of conference news on 
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page 1. The Africans were the pre- 
dominant group in Kenya, said 
British Colonial Secretary Iain Mac- 
leod in his keynote speech, and 
theirs would be the predominant 
voice in the Kenya of tomorrow. It 
was as simple as that. Successive days 
of closed sessions brought further 
leaked revelations. Kenya was to 
have an African majority in its legis- 
lative council—probably thirty-seven 
out of sixty-five—by the end of 1960, 
with sundry safeguards for the tran- 
sition period, and about five years 
later would have a fully responsible 
government—i.e., independence. 


Alarm on the Highlands 


Some settlers muttered, some fumed. 
There were mass meetings in pro- 
test, and resolutions. But the leaders 
and members of the United Party, 
the party of European dominance, 





knew their protests were idle. Mi- 
chael Blundell’s New Kenya Party 
had cut the ground from under them 
by showing that a number of respect- 
ed and responsible Europeans had 
faith in a multiracial state and were 
willing to take their chances with a 
predominantly African government. 
Besides, the London conference 
was purely advisory. The new consti- 
tution of Kenya would be drafted in 
the Colonial Office in any case, and 
adopted by the British Parliament. 
The conference was called not for 
the guidance of the British govern- 
ment but in the hope of winning 
advance approval of the transitional 
constitution already planned. 


On the white highlands there was 
rising alarm. Had the planters lived 
through the nightmare of the Mau 
Mau conspiracy only to be deserted 
by the home government and finally 
to be ousted lawfully by a black 
government at Nairobi? One sput 
tering exponent of the white man’s 
burden assured me that every white 
farm in the highlands was for sale— 
at a price, of course. But later he 
added that he expected no trouble 
at all, no disorder. 

Certainly there was no panic. The 
day the precise details of the coloni- 
al secretary's program were pub- 
lished, I talked with a diversity ol 
Nairobi citizens, of all shades ol 
color and opinion. The settlers 
were grim, some of them unbeliev- 
ing. The businessmen were cha- 
grined, but most of them were pre- 
pared to make the best of it in good 
spirit. 

The apostles of a plural society in 
the New Kenya Party were glad to 
have it settled more or less along 
the lines they had sought. But they 
feared Macleod had gone too far in 
placating the Africans’ demands. 
And they were already beginning to 
fret about a host of formidable prob- 
lems—problems they knew all too 
well the African leaders had not even 
begun to consider. As for the Afri- 
cans, the nationalists, they hardly 
recognized it as a victory, since they 
had failed to achieve either of their 
principal aims. Tom Mboya’s “one 
man, one vote” had been sidetracked 
for a franchise restricted by literacy 
and property qualifications, holding 
the new electorate to less than onc 
million. And “immediate independ- 
ence” had been put off at least five 
years. In addition, ten of the sixty 
five seats were reserved for Euro- 
peans, eight for Asians, and two for 
Arabs. 


‘Uhuru’ Is Not Enough 


Almost overnight—so final are the 
policy decisions of the Colonial Of- 
fice—the concern of the European in 
Kenya shifted. He might still wonde: 
vaguely about selling out and trying 
it in Southern Rhodesia—only to 
wind up speculating on the point- 
lessness of jumping from the frying 
pan of 1960 into the fire of 1965. 
More soberly, he is asking whether 
the Africans, so thirsty for uhuru 
—freedom—can rally enough com- 
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petence and judgment and experi- 
ence to staff even the key posts of a 
modern democratic nation. He is 
also asking what will happen to the 
technical services, now manned by 
British civil servants, that are con- 
triving new pesticides, developing 
better livestock strains, and supervis- 
ing the reforestation that is so des- 
perately needed in a country danger- 
ously short of water. 

More serious still, he is asking 
himself just how hard it will be to 
adjust to the status of a tolerated 
minority from that of a privileged 
elite. In large measure Kenya's fu- 
ture—its further economic progress 
and civil peace—hinges on two cru- 
cial factors. One is the foresight and 
tolerance of the African leaders, and 
their capacity to rise above the temp- 
tations of demagoguery in dealing 
with an ignorant, impatient follow- 
ing. They will urgently need the 
skills, the capital, and the energies 
of the 1.2 per cent who are today 
the foundation of the national econ- 
omy; but they seem not to grasp 
fully the magnitude of that depend- 
ence. The other factor is the realism 
and sense of humor of the white 
settlers, who if they are to thrive in 
the new order must make themselves 
an acceptable minority—stripped of 
some prestige and all privilege, al- 
though immeasurably wealthier than 
the entire African mass whose lead- 
ers are succeeding to political domi- 
nance. 


A Flair for Transition 


Such a turning of the tables with- 
out violence would be impossible in 
\lgeria—or in the Union of South 
Africa. In Tanganyika, on the other 
hand, it probably will be almost 
effortless, so great are the tolerance 
and mutual trust of the racial 
groups. Kenya, somewhere between, 
is a marginal case. It will take all 
the magnanimity the African, in his 
heady hour of triumph, can bring 
to bear and all the humility the 
European can muster. 
Unquestionably this would be too 
large an order but for the sav- 
ing fact that the Colonial Office, 
back in London, will have an ob- 
servant eye and a firm hand on every 
measure taken for five years to 
come. The agency that had 77,000 
Mau Mau behind barbed wire five 
years ago is quite capable of bearing 
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down with similar firmness on Afri- 
cans or white settlers if either faction 
overreaches itself. 

The policymakers’ of Britain are 
at their best in handling just such 
transitions; for in the climate of 
gradualism they have generated, 


every one of their colonies has been 
continuously in transition for the 
last half century. The pace has ac- 
celerated, but it is still the same 
process. Transition, at the Colonial 
Office, is an altogether normal state 
of affairs. 


The Growth 


Of an African Power Bloc 


ALLAN A. MICHIE 


D' RING the last three sessions olf 
the U.N. General Assembly it 
has become clear that there is a new 
element in international diplomacy. 
It is the emergence of a distinctly 
African voice. A bloc of nine Afri- 
can nations now operates at the 
U.N. under the somewhat ponderous 
organization label of the Informal 
Permanent Machinery of the Inde- 
pendent African States. The member 
states—Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Li- 
beria, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tu- 
nisia, and the United Arab Republic 
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—shy from the word “bloc” and 
preter to be known as the Independ- 
ent African States or “the African 
group,” but neither African modesty 
nor the Parkinsonian ring of the 
organization’s title can disguise the 
fact that this newest of the power 
groups within the U.N. is certainly 
the most active and one of the most 
purposeful blocs now operating 
within the world organization. It 
has already changed the General As- 
sembly’s lineup. 

Numerically, as U.N. blocs go, the 
African group is small at the mo- 
ment, but as the pace of the conti- 


nent’s emergence from colonial rule 
quickens, so the influence of the 
African group will grow. Further- 
more, Africa is the only continent 
from which new U.N. member 
states are likely to be created. With 
independence promised and U.N. 
membership certain in 1960 for four 
new African states—Cameroon, To- 
goland, Nigeria, and Somalia—the 
Africans are sure of thirteen votes 
this year, and the independence 
conceded by de Gaulle to the Mali 
Federation (Senegal and the Suda- 
nese Republic) and the Malagasy 
Republic (Madagascar) will lead to 
a parade of states of the French 
Community into the African  bat- 
talion at the U.N. The bloc might 
muster thirty votes by 1962. 

Originally members of the Asian 
bloc (only three of the African states 
were members of the U.N. when 
that organization began), the Inde- 
pendent African States still vote on 
most occasions with the Asians as a 
bloc within a bloc, making the 
twenty-nine-nation combination the 
largest single pressure group within 
the U.N. Together, the Afro-Asians, 
if united, could muster a veto powe1 
in the Assembly, where two-thirds 
of the eighty-two-vote total is re- 
quired for major decisions; and il 
they were to line up with the Soviet 
bloc (nine votes) and the Latin 
Americans (twenty votes), they 
could dominate the Assembly by 
commanding a more than two- 
thirds majority. 


Conference at Accra 


The successful welding of an Afri- 
can bloc at the U.N. is remarkable 
if only for the fact that a mere two 
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years ago, an African U.N. represen- 
tative, rebuffed on a suggestion for 
joint action, lamented, “The African 
states can’t even agree on the days 
of the week.” 

That was prior to the April, 1958, 
Accra Conference of Independent 
African States. The first of several 
precedent-setting international con- 
ferences that made 1958 the turning 
point in African history, the Accra 
Conference brought together in 
Ghana's capital city top-rank repre 
sentatives from the then eight inde- 
pendent African nations. Called by 
Ghana’s Prime Minister Nkrumah, 
primarily to add stature to his claim 
to leadership of black Africa, the 
conference was ostensibly designed to 
encourage African unity, accelerate 
the independence drive, and make 
the African voice and “personality” 
felt in internationai councils. Some- 
what surprisingly, it managed to 
reach agreement on a number of 
and to recommend that in- 

permanent machinery be 
that the members 
could consult and co-operate on mat- 
ters of common concern. Because not 
all the states were then represented 
at any one African capital whereas 
all were represented at the U.N., it 
was decided to make New York the 
meeting place. For another thing, 
New York offered a way around the 
language barrier: for all the talk 
of African federations, in fact few 
of the nations have enough 
bilinguists for liaison with their 
neighbor states. At the U.N., where 
most of the delegates understand 
some English, this obstacle was over- 
come. 
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O* May 7, 1958, Ambassador Dan- 
“ iel A. Chapman, then Ghana’s 
permanent representative at the 
U.N. and the only U.N. delegate to 
attend the Accra meeting, called his 
\frican colleagues together in New 
York and reported to them on the 
Some of the Africans, 
lacking instructions from their gov- 
ernments, had misgivings. There 
was some resentment at the initiative 
taken by Ghana, which Liberia and 
Ethiopia were inclined to regard as 
a pushful Johnny-come-lately on the 
\frican scene. The United Arab Re- 
public, the only African state with a 
foot on two continents, also resented 
the role of Ghana, which it inter- 


conference. 
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preted as another move by Nkrumah 
to head off President Nasser’s claim 
to leadership of African nationalist 
aspirations. The Asian bloc, which 
has steadily lost cohesion after the 
emotional high point of the 1955 
Bandung Conference, interpreted 
the first African meeting as the 
breakup of the Afro-Asian group and 
openly criticized the Africans for at- 
te.pting to “go it alone.” 

Despite these suspicions, Ambas- 
Chapman, armed with the 
Accra Conference mandate, persisted 
and eventually the eight nations, 
with representatives of the Algerian 
rebel Front of National Liberation 
(F.L.N.) participating as observers, 
set up a co-ordinating body and a 
secretariat. The co-ordinating body 
is chaired by each African state in 
turn on a monthly basis and mects 
once each month or at anv member's 
request. Ghana, Liberia, ‘Tunisia, 
and the U.A.R. were elected to the 
secretariat for two-vear terms, and 
a young Ghanaian diplomat, Yaw 
Turkson, was named the bloc’s ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The emergency Leb- 
anon in the late summer of 1958 pro- 
vided the Africans with their first 
opportunity to work as a bloc with- 
in the U.N., and they caucused reg- 
ularly on their own and with the 
Asians. But it was a venture outside 
the U.N. that finally made the Afri- 
can representatives appreciate the 
bloc’s effectiveness. 

One of the Accra Conference rec- 
ommendations was to enlist support 
of non-African countries for “a just 
and peaceful settlement in Algeria,” 
ie, for Algerian independence. 
Again Ghana’s Chapman took the 
lead. An old U.N. hand, Chapman 
correctly diagnosed the Latin-Ameri- 
can nations as the most likely to be 
wooed in the Algerian 
rebels, for a number of reasons: the 
“Latinos” mistrust the great powers, 
are unwilling to follow invariably 
the U.S. lead as they did in the past, 
and are anxious to widen their 
friendships at the U.N. It was Chap- 
man’s proposal to send small “task 
forces” of African diplomats as of- 
ficial emissaries to visit South and 
Central American capitals in quick 
succession to plead the cause of 
Algerian independence and request 
support or at least abstention when 
the Algerian issue came up at the 


saclor 


session on 


favor of 


U.N. session late in 1958. Some gov- 
ernments were startled by the bari- 
storming techniques of African 
diplomacy, but the strenuous efforis 
paid off when the Algerian issue 
came to a vote that December. The 
resolution favoring Algeria’s right 
to independence and calling for 
negotiations failed by only one vote 
to gain the required two-thirds mia- 
jority—and many of the countries 
visited by the “task forces” abstained. 


The Target Is France 


Once the bloc was a going concern, 
Chapman quietly surrendered his in- 
itial leadership to avoid charges of 
domination. Other states, notably 
Liberia and Ethiopia, began to take 
«a more active role. Most active of all, 
however, were the F.L.N. representa- 
tives, who frequently called on the 
bloc to present their case in U.N. 
bodies. The bloc provided an ideal 
umbrella for F.L.N. activities on this 
side of the Atlantic, and from the 
first meeting an Algerian representa- 
tive has attended as a full member ol 
the bloc. Only on purely U.N. affairs 
does the Algerian delegate revert to 
“observer” status within the bloc. 

In the late summer of 1959 senior 
representatives of the African states, 
joined now by independent Guinea, 
met for a five-day conference in the 
Liberian capital of Monrovia to de- 
termine their tactics for the Four- 
tcenth Assembly. Before the session 
was many days old it was obvious 
that France was to be the Africans’ 
No. | target. However, the real issue 
between the Independent African 
States and the French—and one of 
the main motivations for the African 
bloc at the U.N.—was never discussed 
at the session, although it was al- 
ways just beneath the surface. This 
is the French Community of twelve 
autonomous African republics, the 
very existence of which is a challenge 
to the I.A.S. The idea that African 
states should choose to remain in a 
community relationship to France is 
an affront to those African nationa! 
ists—especially Nkrumah and Sekou 
Touré of Guinea—who have insistec 
that African dignity demands com 
plete independence. 

The Independent African States 
are hopeful that breaking up the 
French Community into sovereig! 
states will add to the Africa 
bloc at the U.N. as the new na 
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tions gain admission. It will also 
open new possibilities for alignments 
in the African power struggle. 
Nkrumah, for instance, is looking to 
the breakup of the French Com- 
munity to bring him new allies to 
help offset the balance-of-power shift 
which is bound to follow Nigeria’s 
independence. Touré, who led 
Guinea to reject de Gaulle’s offer of 
autonomy within the French Com- 
munity and opt for independence 
late in 1958, is also seeking new align- 
ments among the emerging French 
republics, and on his U.N. visit last 
fall was openly contemptuous of 
his African colleagues—“second-class 
\fricans’—who have accepted less 
than complete independence from 
the French. 


i we ALGERIAN representatives, 
either M’Hammed Yazid, min- 
ister of information of the rebel gov- 
ernment, or Abdelkader Chanderli, 
head of the F.L.N. New York office, 
ure so much an accepted part of the 
bloc that they are courted and sought 
out by other U.N. members even 
though they have no official status 
in the organization. As the issues 
have shifted, however, so has the 
leadership within the bloc, and no 
one African diplomat can claim to 
dlominate the nine-nation group. 

The U.A.R.’s chief delegate, Omar 
Loutfi, pushed himself to the fore- 
front during the 1958 Lebanon- 
Jordan crisis and still assiduously 
courts his black African colleagues 
in the bloc. But with south-of-the- 
Sahara states (Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Liberia, Sudan) outnumber- 
ing the Arab states (Libya, Morocco, 
Punisia, U.A.R.), Louth cannot as- 
sert his claim to leadership too 
strongly. 

Ghana's Ako Adjei, who has the 
wlvantage of having the permanent 
secretariat of the Independent Afri- 
can States under his wing in Accra, 
tried to assert his titular claim to 
leadership at the outset of the session. 
But Adjei was compelled by cabinet 
duties to return to Ghana early in 
the session, and his second in com- 
mand—Ambassador Alex Quaison- 
Sackey, a young political appointee 
who replaced Chapman last Sep- 
tember—lacks both U.N. and high- 
level international experience. Also, 
any attempt by the Ghanaians to be 
too obvious in their claims to leader- 
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ship is met by resentment from the 
other Africans. 


Taming Mr. Menon 
During the session, the African bloc 
members caucused regularly with the 
Asians, and the I.A.S. secretariat 
worked in liaison with the Asian 
group, but these meetings frequently 
ended in flare-ups that threatened 
the Afro-Asian alliance. 

One of the most spectacular 
quarrels centered on the attitude of 
India, as leader of the Asians, and 





the prickly personality of the head 
ol the Indian delegation, Defense 
Minister V. K. Krishna Menon. 
India’s influence in the Afro-Asian 
alliance has repeatedly been thrown 
on the side of moderation, and last 
October Menon personally failed to 
support the African bloc’s demand 
that South Africa be haled belore 
the International Court of Justice 
for its administration of South-West 
\frica. Again, the Asians—led by In- 
dia—overruled the African members 
of the joint bloc and substituted 
milder language in the African reso- 
lution condemning France’s nuclear 
test plans. India, charged the Afri- 
cans, was simply “playing up” to 
the colonial powers. The Africans 
took reprisals against India by fail- 
ing to back its candidacy for election 
to the Economic and Social Council, 
enabling Japan to win. 


An alarmed Menon sought to reach 
an understanding with Sekou Touré, 
who thereupon treated Menon to 
a ninety-minute monologue, a rare 
experience for India’s long-winded 
diplomat. At the end, Touré left no 
doubt that if India wanted to retain 
the friendship of the new African 
states it would have to vote down 
the line on colonial matters. 

Thereafter to the end of the ses- 
sion India’s attitude, outwardly at 
least, underwent a change. Menon 
lashed out against de Gaulle’s plan 


for Algeria and supported the Afri- 
cans in their abortive attempt to get 
the U.N. to urge the French to recog- 
nize the F.L.N. as the government 
of Algeria. 

Despite India’s reappraisal of its 
position, other Asian states held back 
—Turkey, Iran, Japan, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Thailand declined to 
back their African colleagues on the 
Algerian issue—and the ill feelings 
and strained relationships persisted 
to the end of the session. 


A’ THOUGH the Alricans aim to be 
unanimous in their own bloc, 
they do not agree on all issues and a 
number of controversial intrabloc 
problems lie ahead. Two members of 
the bloc, Tunisia and the U.A.R., 
have severed diplomatic relations 
and speak only in the privacy of the 
U.N. A bitter border quarrel is brew- 
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ing between Ethiopia and Somalia 
may lead to armed conflict. 
Egypt and the Sudan have an unre- 
solved border dispute. Liberia and 
Guinea are at loggerheads over the 
rich iron-ore deposits on their com- 
mon border. 

Nkrumah and Touré, ostensibly 
united and pledged to join this year 
with Liberia in a Community of In- 
dependent African States, are jealous 
of each other's successes and are bent 


and 


each for reasons of his 
breaking up the French Community 
and forming new alliances with the 
independent parts that emerge. 
Liberia, alarmed at the prospect that 
the coming struggle for power in 
\frica will be settled by military 
means, has prudently signed a mili- 
tary defense pact with the U.S. Mean- 
while the emergence of Nigeria this 
year as an independent state, the larg- 
est and most populous on the con- 
tinent, will transform the political 
Africa and 
both Nkrumah’s Ghana and his pre- 
black 
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balance ol overshadow 
tensions to 
Africa. 
These power struggles may in time 
splinter the African bloc at the U.N., 
but for the present it is held together 
by a spirit of compromise and the 
experience almost all the member 
nations have 


leadership — of 


shared: a hatred ol 


European colonialism. 


i ers U.N. 


heterogeneous group drawn to- 


ASIANS at the were a 
gether only by their opposition to 
colonialism; as freedom spread rapid- 
ly through most of Asia, the group 
much of No such 
immediate prospect the 
\frican nations. Given the difficul- 
ties the British, French, and Belgians 
are experiencing in giving up colon- 
ial rule, the determination of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese to hold 
on to what they have, and the steady 
march of South Africa toward a race 
war, anti-colonialism may enable the 
\frican nations to plaster over their 


its cohesion. 
confronts 


lost 


(lifferences for some years to come. 
And they have the quiet satisfaction 
of knowing that as each territory 
statehood in the gradual 
liquidation of colonial empires it 
will swell the African bloc. In the 
United Nations, itself a gigantic 
mirror held up to the world, the 
\frican image will loom steadily 
larger and larger. 


reaches 
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Humphrey vs. Kennedy: 


High Stakes in Wisconsin 


SANDER VANOCUR 


i was 5:45 on the morning olf Feb- 
ruary 16, and Jack Kennedy was 
standing in his fur-lined boots out- 
side the Oscar Meyer meat-packing 
plant in Madison, Wisconsin, shak- 
ing the hands of workers as they 
filed through the main gate. He 
looked about as happy as a candidate 
could look at such an hour. 

The Wisconsin Presidential pri- 
mary race had begun the night be- 
lore. when Hubert Humphrey, 
bleary-eyed and weary from more 
than a week of campaigning in the 
West, stood up before a dinner of 
Wisconsin farmers in Madison and 
told them that Kennedy’s farm vot- 
ing record was not as pure as his. 

Through a series of political cir- 
cumstances, the Wisconsin primary 
has become the most important pri- 
mary in this election year. Kennedy 
and’ Humphrey have chosen it, or it 
has chosen them, as the time and the 
place where their respective Presi- 
dential ambitions will be tested. 

There are thirty-one delegate votes 
at stake in Wisconsin’s primary, 
which will be held on April 5. One 
vote is divided between the national 
committeeman and the national 
committeewoman, and this vote is 
now reported split between Ken- 
nedy and Humphrey. There are ten 
Congressional districts, worth two 


and a half votes apiece. The winner 
ol the state-wide popular vote gets the 
remaining five delegate votes. Until 
recently, each district was worth two 
delegate votes, with the winner of the 
popular vote picking up the remain- 
ing ten. But at a meeting of the 
state Democratic committee in Janu- 
ary, Humphrey supporters outvoted 
Kennedy supporters to change this. 

The Kennedy supporters screamed 
“vote steal!” and tried hard to raise 
the ghost of the Eisenhower-Taft 
battle in Texas in 1952. But Ken- 
nedy himself was less aroused than 
his supporters, and he made it clear 
that his main interest was not in 
the delegate vote anyway, but rather 
in racking up an impressive popu- 
lar-vote margin over Humphrey in 
an effort to convince the Democratic 
leaders that he is the man who can 
take Nixon in November. 


Candidates’ Reasoning 

There is a certain irony in the fact 
that Humphrey and Kennedy should 
be engaged in such a life-or-death 
battle. Both are young, both are 
liberal, and both are working the 
same side of the political street. By 
thus clashing, perhaps to no conclu- 
sive end, they could tear each other 
to tatters and open the way for the 
party to nominate Stuart Symington, 
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Lyndon Johnson, or perhaps Adlai 
Stevenson. 

Kennedy is certain that an im- 
pressive victory in Wisconsin would 
assure him the support of Governor 
Williams and Walter Reuther in 
Michigan, just about wrap up the 
New York delegation, and put strong 
pressure on fellow Catholic Governor 
David Lawrence of Pennsylvania, 
who is not certain that a Catholic 
would be an asset at the polls in a 
Presidential race. Line up these key 
states, raise the specter in California 
of Lyndon Johnson getting the nom- 
ination if he doesn’t, and Kennedy 
is home on the first or second ballot. 
But if he loses badly in Wisconsin, 
in both the delegate and the popular 
vote, then the game is just about up. 
So the reasoning goes. 

Humphrey’s supporters tell report- 
ers that he will have to score heavily 
in Wisconsin; that if he !oses to 
Kennedy in the highly populated 
and heavily Catholic areas in and 
around Milwaukee and thus runs be- 
hind him in the state-wide popular 
vote, he will have to win more 
than half the delegate votes to stay 
in the race as a contender. 

Humphrey reportedly accepted 
this estimate of the situation. But 
during the first two weeks in Feb- 
ruary he went campaigning in the 
West, got a tremendous reception 
from Western Democrats assembled 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, stole 
the show at a meeting of the Demo- 
cratic Clubs of California at Fresno, 
and shook loose some Stevenson 
money in Los Angeles. Humphrey 
returned a changed man and he now 
apparently believes that even if he 
finishes behind Kennedy in the 
popular vote in Wisconsin but picks 
up a creditable number of delegate 
votes, he still stands a chance of go- 
ing into the convention with around 
two hundred votes, especially if he 
beats Kennedy in the West Virginia 
primary in May, a state that he feels 
is tailor-made for his kind of cam- 
paigning. If he holds his own in 
the early stages of the convention 
and if it becomes clear by the fourth 
or fifth ballot that Kennedy is being 
denied the prize, he may then move 
in, and pick up Kennedy support 
among the Northern delegations plus 
a number of votes among the West- 
ern states, especially California. 

It is impossible, or perhaps just 
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plain risky, to make predictions 
about how this primary will turn out. 
Wisconsin is a state where the voters 
rejoice in being unpredictable. A 
McCarthy takes the seat of a La Fol- 
lette and a Proxmire takes the seat 
of a McCarthy. If you can trust 
the word of pollsters and reporters, 
Kennedy seems to be ahead of 
Humphrey. One thing is certain. 
Organization will play a major role 
in this campaign. 


ee like California, has 
never had much of a Democratic 
party organization. The Democrats 
only recently returned to power on 





a state-wide basis, and the state, be- 
cause of its earlier commitment 
to the La _ Follettes’ Progressive 
Party, has a deserved reputation for 
political independence. 

There is simply no question that 
Kennedy has a better organization 
in Wisconsin than Humphrey. To a 
great degree, this is a product of 
money. No one will ever know what 
Kennedy and his family have spent 
in Wisconsin and in the rest of thé 
nation to further the senator’s Presi- 
dential ambitions. Humphrey has 
challenged Kennedy to produce the 
figures for the past two years. 

This was in answer to an earlier 
Kennedy challenge to Humphrey to 
put a Wisconsin campaign limitation 
on expenditures for radio, television, 
billboard, and newspaper advertis- 


ing. The challenge was issued be- 
cause Kennedy and his supporters 
are convinced that Humphrey is 
not so poor as he makes out. The 
Humphrey supporters said the Ken- 
nedy proposal would mean very little 
at this late stage of the campaign. 
They claimed the basic work for this 
campaign had already been done by 
Kennedy's people and was now pay- 
ing off. 

In town after town, the Kennedy 
organization is producing — bigger 
crowds for Kennedy than the Hum- 
phrey organization is turning out for 
Humphrey. The Kennedy organiza- 
tion is using pretty much the same 
tactics that worked so well for Ken- 
nedy in his campaigns for the Senate 
in Massachusetts. Women get on the 
phone at least a week before Ken- 
nedy is scheduled to arrive in their 
town. (Humphrey supporters say 
they are paid “volunteers.” A Ken- 
nedy aide says they are volunteers in 
the strictest sense of the word, that 
Kennedy has more volunteers in Wis- 
consin than he knows what to do 
with.) Democrats and Republicans 
are called, and invited to a reception 
lor Senator and Mrs. John F. Ken- 
nedy. The pitch, like the candidate, 
is low-key. It’s a reception they're 
being invited to, not a political rally. 


“High Hopes’ 

In predominantly Republican Fond 
du Lac, during the first week of Ken- 
nedy’s intensive campaigning in Feb- 
ruary, more than two thousand per- 
sons came to an evening meeting to 
hear him. I talked to one woman, an 
Irish Catholic Republican, who said 
she had worked with forty other local 
ladies for two weeks to make ar- 
rangements for the -meeting. The 
candidate stood up to speak. At this 
meeting, as in others, he is engaging 
and handsome. That he is tough, 
detached, completely realistic about 
himself and others, and perhaps as 
ruthless as any Boston ward leader 
does not come through. He jokes a 
bit at the start but not too much. 
He quotes liberally during his 
speeches, everyone from Disraeli to 
Robert Frost. But when he speaks, 
even from a text, he gets through 
in a hurry and seems almost anxious 
to sit down. His audience is not ex- 
hausted. When he answers questions, 
he makes his point quickly and is 
almost never evasive. In Wisconsin, 
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where agricultural problems are im- 
portant, he makes no apologies for 
once having voted for flexible farm 
supports. He admits that he 
wrong but says that at the time he 
thought they should have been given 
a chance. 


was 


A” ALLY, there is not much need 
to do a great deal of advertising 
lor Kennedy. Nearly everyone knows 
him. When he walks down a street 
and says “How do you do, my name 
is Jack Kennedy,” the introduction 
is usually superfluous. As he comes 
into the various towns, a loudspeaker 
truck cruises the streets and the Ken- 
nedy campaign song, a variation on 
“High Hopes” sung by Frank Sinatra, 
blares forth. It’s catchy, it’s bouncy, 
and sounds just the right note for 
a candidate who has high hopes and 
thinks he has every reason to believe 
they will be realized. There’s au aura 
of unmistakable confidence about 
the whole campaign. 

Kennedy's attractive young wile, 
Jackie, travels with him, looking 
slightly bewildered but still eminent- 
ly attractive. On this first trip, the 
senator also had his sister Eunice, 
up from Chicago. Eunice, married to 
R. Sargent Shriver, who also may do 
some campaigning in Wisconsin, is 
a veteran of campaigns in) Massa- 
chusetts. She has a sure political 
touch, especially with old ladies. 
Behind the scenes in Wisconsin, at- 
tracting little publicity but constant- 
ly on the move, is brother Robert, 
doing a job of political organization 
that Jim Farley might well envy. 
\lso on hand from time to time is 
younger brother Teddy. It’s difficult 
to tell whether or not this Kennedy 
family invasion will help or hurt 
the senator's chances. From all ap- 
pearances, it is a plus factor. 


Uphill All the Way 


The Humphrey organization started 
out as a shambles. In part, it was 
a question of money. But it was also 
the result of his supporters in Wis- 
consin not having a clue about polit- 
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ical organization or how best to dis- 
play their candidate to advantage. It 
got so bad by the end of the first 
week of campaigning in February 
that an SOS went out to Minnesota's 
Governor Orville Freeman, who sent 
in organizers from the Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor Party, the organiza- 
tion that Humphrey, Freeman, and 
Eugene McCarthy built into one of 
the most effective political units in 
the country. 

But it is doubtlul whether they 
will be able to do enough in the 
short time remaining. The mystily- 
ing question, which not even Hum- 
phrey seems able to answer, is why 
they were not in Wisconsin earlier. 
They knew that they did not have 
the kind_of money Kennedy had to 
spend in Wisconsin. They knew that 
the Democrats in Wisconsin had no 
great record of political organizing. 
They knew that their candidate was 
not as widely known as Kennedy. 
Why, then, did they wait until it 
was so late? 

At the start of Humphrey's cam- 
paign, on a Saturday morning in 
Milwaukee, he turned up at a Mil- 
waukee hotel to speak to Negro 
clergymen and local leaders of the 
N.A.A.C.P. only to find that no room 
had been reserved for the occasion. 
One was finally found, but that sort 
of thing would never have happened 
to Kennedy. 

When Humphrey had _ finished 
what reporters thought was a bril- 
liant speech, his supporters took him 
on a round of tours of shopping 
centers in the Milwaukee area. At 
one shopping center, he stood with a 
local Cherry Queen and a_ rather 
seecly-looking George Washington to 
pass out free sample cans of Wiscon- 
sin cherries. He met a few hundred 
people in the process and found he 
was doing better than he had ex- 
pected among the Polish Catholic 
voters of South Milwaukee. But it 
was a question whether more people 
stood in line to get the free samples 
or to meet Hubert Humphrey. 

Later that day, Humphrey spoke 
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to about three hundred persons 
gathered at a district convention to 
select a Humphrey slate of delegates 
in the primary. There, with only a 
few notes on a piece of paper—Hum- 
phrey is a text deviate who cannot 
read a speech that’s written out for 
him—he outlined the Humphrey bill 
of rights, the things he would give to 
Americans in the 1960's if he were 
elected President. It was an impres- 
sive performance, but Humphrey was 
preaching to the converted. The 
other Democrats, the not so ardent 
ones and the independents, are not 
turning out to hear him. 

If Humphrey is to gain the prize 
he seeks, he may have to do it by 
himself and with the help of his 
wife, Muriel, who has been cam- 
paigning for him in Wisconsin and 
has been well received everywhere. 
Humphrey is certainly able, he is a 
superb orator, and he has almost 
superhuman energy. He has often 
been called Wisconsin’s third senator 
because he has fought the good fight 
for the state’s farmers and for 
its workingmen. 


B WHATEVER LAWS of political 
logic there are, Humphrey 
should, on paper, have a greater ap- 
peal to the voters of Wisconsin than 
Kennedy, even though the state has 
a large Catholic vote. Right now, 
however, Humphrey appears to be 
trailing Kennedy. This may be no 
more than one reporter’s subjective 
impressions after seeing both men 
campaign in the state. It may be that 
organization means less than _per- 
sonality and a candidate’s approach 
to the issues. It may be that Hum- 
phrey’s ebullient personality will be 
more attractive to the voters of Wis- 
consin than Kennedy’s boyish charm. 
It may be that the Kennedy family’s 
massive intervention in Wisconsin 
politics or the funds at his disposal 
will work against Kennedy’s pros- 
pects. But in this state, where Hum- 
phrey should be as strong as he is in 
his own neighboring Minnesota, his 
battle now seems all uphill. 
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Could a Protestant 


Have Beaten Hoover in 1928? 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER 


M* GENERATION was raised upon 
the cliché that no Catholic can 
be elected to the Presidency. This 
cliché is based upon one historical 
experience—Al Smith’s losing cam- 
paign in 1928, during which the 
notion that a Catholic cannot be 
elected was often referred to as an 
“unwritten law.” 

Those who are still convinced that 
the unwritten law exists find the case 
of Al Smith conclusive. A few un- 
deniable facts fit their argument. In 
a Massive campaign, waged partly in 
the open and partly at the level of 
whispers and snickers, Smith’s re- 
ligion was used against him. This in- 
tolerance was repudiated by his op- 
ponent, but no one doubts that it 
affected many voters, and that hun- 
dreds of thousands, especially in the 
South and Middle West, voted 
against Smith partly or largely’ on 
this account. He lost the electoral 
votes of states in the Solid South that 
no Democratic candidate since the 
Civil War had ever come close to 
losing. He was overwhelmed by 
Hoover at the polls, receiving 40.8 
per cent of the total popular vote as 
compared to Hoover's 58.1 per cent. 
He had only eighty-seven electoral 
votes to Hoover's 444, and in this 
respect no Democrat since the days 
of Jackson had fared so badly. 


| sores GH historians and political 
scientists have been careful in 
their generalizations about the role 
of religion in the outcome of the 
1928 campaign, glib conclusions have 
been drawn in popular legend, and 
even among the educated public. 
Only recently William E. Bohn, writ- 
ing in the New Leader, said of Smith: 
“He was defeated for the worst of 
reasons—because he was a Catholic.” 
Absurd as it is, this notion has been 
too seldom challenged in public dis- 
cussion. A little thoughtful attention 
to the history of the 1920's will con- 
vince almost any student that there 
was not a Democrat alive, Protestant 
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or Catholic, who could have beaten 
Hoover in 1928. 

The overwhelming character of 
Hoover's victory should itself suggest 
to us that the religious issue may 
not have been decisive. If the elec- 
tion had been very close in a number 
of decisive states, it might be easier 
to believe that the religious issue had 
tipped the balance and given the vic- 
tory to Hoover. In fact, so far as the 
electoral vote is concerned, we know 
only that religious bias swung the 
votes of Florida and Texas and four 
normally or invariably Democratic 





states of the upper South into Hoo- 
ver’s column, But if Smith had won 
the electoral votes of all these states, 
he would still have been very far 
from winning. Even if he had then 
also added the few Northern states 
in which he ran reasonably well (that 
is, where he had forty-five per cent 
or more of the major-party vote), his 
electoral vote would still have been 
only half as large as Hoover's. 

My contention is not that the re- 
ligious issue was unimportant in the 
campaign, but that it worked both 
ways. The prime fallacy in the pop- 
ular view of the 1928 election lies in 
noticing only what Smith lost from 
the religious issue and _ ignoring 
what he may have gained. Of course 
the number of voters who were de- 
cisively influenced by the religious 
issue is something that eludes exact 
measurement. But it is vital to re- 
member that there are two such im- 
ponderables to be considered: not 
only the number of voters who voted 
against Smith but also the number 
who voted for him because of his 
religion. Smith’s Catholicism, a grave 
liability in some areas, was a great 


asset in others. He made about as 
good a showing as could have been 
expected from any Democrat that 
year. Taken by itself, his religion 
proves nothing conclusively about 
the effect of Catholic adherence on 
a future Presidential candidacy. 
Perhaps the most helpful way of 
isolating the significance of the re- 
ligious issue in 1928 and chopping it 
down to size would be to imagine 
the difficulties the Democratic nom- 
inee would have had to face that 
vear if he had been a Protestant. 


Hoover, ‘The Wonder’ 


Above all, the Democrats were con- 
fronted with the overwhelming fact 
of prosperity. After seven years of 
Republican control, the golden glow 
was glowing more brightly than ever 
before. The business index was ap- 
proaching its 1929 peak at the time 
the election took place, and the num- 
ber of unemployed, though growing 
considerably, was only a little more 
than three per cent of the total labor 
force. In the history of the Presi- 
dency since 1892, no incumbent party 
has been turned out of power with- 
out the jarring effect of a depression, 
a war, or—as in 1912—a party split. 
Polls under Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower have shown that the 
popularity of a President in peace- 
time tends to fluctuate along with 
the business cycle. In the autumn of 
1928 the business cycle was voting 
Republican. 

A second consideration working 
against the Democrats—one easily 
forgotten by Americans who have 
come to political maturity after 1930 
—was the immense prestige of Her- 
bert Hoover. The dour, ultracon- 
servative image of Mr. Hoover that is 
called up in the minds of his critics 
in both parties today was not the 
conventional image before the Great 
Depression. A successful relief ad- 
ministrator during the First World 
War, Hoover had won universal ac- 
claim as an effective humanitarian. 
John Maynard Keynes had written of 
him that he was “the only man who 
emerged from the ordeal of Paris 
with an enhanced reputation.” Both 
parties had hoped to have him in 
their ranks in 1920, much as both 
would have welcomed Eisenhower in 
1948. It is one of the amusing ironies 
of our history that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had hoped to promote him 
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lor the Presidency in 1920. “He is 
certainly a wonder,” F.D.R. wrote 
in January of that year, “and I 
wish we could make him President 
of the United States. There could 
not be a better one.” 

\s Secretary of Commerce, Hoover 
was one of the Cabinet members who 
survived the disaster of the Harding 
administration with a reputation 
largely untainted and undimmed. 
Even the liberals, though disappoint- 
ed by his attitudes on several public 
questions, still kept an open mind 
about him, and some thought of him 
as one of the more progressive lead- 
ers of his party. Hoover's record in- 
spired confidence that he would be 
an excellent custodian of prosperity. 
He took over the Republican stand- 
ard from Coolidge with what ap- 
peared to be rosy prospects. 


A rHiRD and strangely unremem- 

bered aspect of the 1928 candi- 
lacy was the hopeless condition of 
the Democratic Party when Smith 
took it over. Since the days of Bryan 
and McKinley the Democratic Party 
had been almost a permanent minor- 
ity party. Between 1896 and 1998, no 
Democratic Presidential candidate 
had won more than 45.9 per cent ol 
the total popular vote, and Woodrow 
Wilson’s election in 1912 had been 
possible only because of the Repub- 
lican split between Talt and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Elected as a minority 
President in 1912, with 41.8 per cent 
of the popular vote, Wilson was very 
narrowly re-elected in 1916, partly 
on the strength of his progressive 
achievements, and partly because of 
his success thus far in staying out 
of the war. Our entry into the war, 
the unpopularity of the peace, and 
the sweeping reaction against Wilson 
and all those associated with him left 
the postwar Democratic Party in 
ruins. As measured by the popular 
vote, the victory recorded by Hard- 
ing over Cox in 1920 was the most 
decisive victory ever scored by a 
Presidential candidate. 

Already deprived of the allegiance 
of almost two-thirds of the voting 
public in 1920, tke Democrats them- 
selves reduced their party to a 
shambles in 1924. Here the religious 
issue played a major part, but one 
that cannot be disentangled from 
related issues. The Democrats came 
to their 1924 convention sharply di- 
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vided between the rural, dry, Protes- 
tant anti-Tammany contingent sup- 
porting Wilson’s son-in-law William 
G. McAdoo and the urban, immi- 
grant, Catholic, wet contingent sup- 
porting Smith. They wrangled furi- 
ously over a resolution condemning 
the Ku Klux Klan, and in the end 
narrowly failed to adopt it. The 
Smith and McAdoo forces fell into 
such an interminable Donnybrook 
that it became clear that the nomina- 
tion would be worthless to the man 
who got it. John W. Davis, who was 
finally settled upon at the 103rd bal- 
lot by an exhausted mob of delegates, 
was unable in his campaign to ex- 
ploit effectively even the ghastly 
scandals of the Harding administra- 
tion. The support of most liberals 
that year went to Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, who polled 4,892,000 votes on 
an independent ticket. Davis polled 
only 8,385,000, Coolidge’s 
15,718,000. 

Although the Democrats still held 
a respectable contingent in Congress, 
it seemed that for all practical pur- 
poses the two-party system had 
ceased to function at the level of 
Presidential politics. The outcome of 
the mid-term Congressional elections 
of 1926 confirmed the general im- 
pression that the country was over- 
whelmingly Republican. Normally, 
the party in power expects to lose a 
substantial number of seats in these 
off-year elections. In the five mid- 
term elections from 1906 to 1922, for 
instance, the average loss had been 
sixty seats. In 1926 the Republicans 
lost only ten seats, In the summer 
of the following year F.D.R. confided 
to Josephus Daniels that he thought 
no Democrat could win in 1928 if 
“the present undoubted general pros- 
perity continues.” 


anise view was shared by 
most informed observers. Frank 
R. Kent, the veteran journalist and 
historian of the Democratic Party, 
pointing out that it was “without 
unity, intelligence, or courage .. . 
without leaders, without an issue or 
policy or program,” had stated in 
1926 that “no one capable of clear 
political judgment now believes it 
can be vitalized sufficiently to put 
up a formidable fight in the next 
Presidential campaign unless a polit- 
ical miracle occurs.” Walter Lipp- 
mann observed that the Republicans 
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could go into any campaign “know- 
ing that normally there are enough 
Republicans to win. They do not 
have to convert anybody, but merely 
to prevent about ten per cent of their 
supporters from  backsliding.” In 
1927 Lippmann thought (quite right- 
ly) that Smith, though a losing candi- 
date, would be the best the Demo- 
crats could find, and that “the best 
way for the Democrats to look at 
1928 is to look beyond to 1932.” After 
Smith’s nomination, Lippmann re- 
marked that the New Yorker had in- 
herited nothing more than a party 
label, a small core of electoral votes, 
“two warring factions bound to- 
gether by no common ideas,” and a 
party “as nearly bankrupt intellectu- 
ally as it is possible to be.” Smith's 
task, he said, “is to re-create the Dem- 
ocratic party.” 

An anonymous “Democrat” writ- 
ing in the Century magazine pointed 
out that practically every commenta- 
tor who had written on the subject 
started from the premise that the Don- 
key was sick. The Democrats, he said, 
“know perfectly well that the Don- 
key can not win,” and were thinking 
only of finding a Presidential candi- 
date who could help their local 
tickets. He advised that the party 
give up altogether the goal of win- 
ning the Presidency and concentrate 
for the moment on capturing Con- 
gress, where it still had at least a 
chance. This was the situation that 
anv Democratic nominee had to cope 
with in 1928. 


Brown Derby 


Finally, it should be remembered 
that in addition to their other handi- 
caps the Democrats had no good is- 
sue. The tariff bores most voters, 
especially during prosperity. Prohi- 
bition did not bore them, and _ its 
failure was a usable issue in some 
areas, but a firm wet stand _ still 
seemed likely to lose more votes than 
it would gain. There were, of course, 
pockets of economic discontent. The 
most important of these was among 
farmers. Unfortunately, the most 
outspoken defenders of the farmers’ 
interests outside the South were 
chiefly Republican insurgents in 
Congress who (with the exception ol 
George W. Norris) were not bolting 
their party in a winning year. 

A Midwestern Democrat might 
have done better than Smith in the 
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farm areas, but it would have been 
difficult for any Eastern city Demo- 
crat to capitalize on the farm prob- 
lem. F.D.R. had remarked in 1927 
that he did not believe the Western 
farmers would vote Democratic “in 
sufficient numbers [for a Democratic 
victory] even if they are starving.” 
Here his sectional and urban back- 
ground was quite as much a handi- 
cap for Smith as his religion. It was 
difficult to persuade farmers that the 
man from the sidewalks of New York 
understood or felt deeply about their 
problems. Cartoons of Smith in his 
brown derby and a gaudy tie peering 
over a farm fence were more formi- 
dable than anything the New Yorker 
could say on the farm problem. (This 
was a handicap which F.D.R. was 
able to overcome four years later, 
not merely because his upstate resi- 
dence and his tree farm helped estab- 
lish the image of a rural squire, but 
also because he had spent years 
traveling and cultivating political 
friendships in the agricultural states.) 

If we suppose, then, that a Protes- 
tant had been nominated by the 
Democrats in 1928, what could his 
supporters realistically have expect- 
ed? They might have hoped that, 
aside from helping some local candi- 
dacies, he could do three things: hold 
the minimal areas of Democratic 
strength, exploit residual areas of 
discontent to extend Democratic in- 
fluence, and finally wage his cam- 
paign in such spirit and with such 
effectiveness as to restore the unity 
of the party and strengthen its 
morale for future campaigns. Smith 
did not, of course, succeed in the first 
of these, since he lost states in the 
Solid South. His failure here was 
what showed up on the electoral 
charts. Relatively unnoticed (though 
not unnoticed by Smith himself) was 
that he far exceeded what might have 
been expected on the second of these 
objectives, and that he did extremely 
well on the third. 


The Warrior's Fight 

Smith’s showing is impressive when 
compared with that of his two post- 
war predecessors. The Democratic 
Presidential vote, which had been 
9,128,000 for Cox and had sunk to 
8,385,000 for Davis, was raised by 
Smith to 15,016,000. Cox had had 
only 34.1 per cent of the popular 
vote, Davis 28.8 per cent. After 
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these two disastrous campaigns, the 
“Happy Warrior,” in restoring his 
party’s percentage ‘to 40.8 per cent, 
had at least brought it to within hail- 
ing distance of the “normal” Demo- 
cratic minority vote of the prewar 
years. The fact that he outdistanced 
his two predecessors by this much 
should arouse our curiosity about 
the sources of his gains. 

Both 1928 candidates were im- 
mensely successful in overcoming 
voter apathy and bringing the public 





out to the polls. In 1924 only 51 
per cent of the eligible voters had 
turned out; in 1928 it was 67.5 per 
cent—a striking show of interest for 
a year of prosperity. If we compare 
Smith with his Democratic predeces- 
sor and Hoover with his Republican 
predecessor, we find that the Demo- 
cratic vote rose by 6,631,000 from 
Davis to Smith and the Republican 
vote rose by 5,673,000 from Coolidge 
to Hoover. Smith thus gained almost 
a million more votes for his party 
than Hoover did. He gained seventy- 
six per cent over Davis’s vote and 
sixty-four per cent over Cox’s. By 
comparison, Hoover gained thirty- 
six per cent on Coolidge and thirty- 
two per cent on Harding. 

If Smith’s religion had hurt him 
as badly on a nation-wide scale as 
we are expected to believe, it seems 
incredible that he should thus have 
outgained Hoover. In broad outline, 
what happened seems reasonably 
clear. There was a Catholic vote as 


well as a Protestant vote. (Neither, 
of course, can be isolated and meas- 
ured with finality, because they were 
parts of a Catholic-wet-immigrant 
complex and a Protestant-dry-nativist 
complex.) Even though the country 
was two-thirds Protestant, Catholic 
voters were animated in equal or 
greater numbers to turn out and 
vote. Many of them were from the 
immigrant stocks that had poured in- 
to the country by the millions before 
the First World War, and among 
them there were large numbers of 
new citizens who had never before 
been sufficiently excited by un- 
familiar American domestic issues to 
bring them out to the polls. The 
number of previously unactivated 
Smith voters seems to have been 
much larger than the number ol 
unactivated Hoover voters. But the 
distribution of the newly activated 
Protestant-dry voters and Catholic- 
wet voters was such that Smith lost 
some Southern votes in the electoral 
college. This, together with the 
overwhelming nature of the returns, 
obscured what he did achieve. 


N” THE LEAST of Smith’s achieve- 
ments was to unify and remold 
his party. In the recent past the Dem- 
ocratic Party, under the leadership 
of men like Bryan, Wilson, and Cox, 
had been based mainly upon strength 
in the agrarian South and West. The 
Republican Party, as measured by 
the distribution of urban seats in 
Congress and popular votes in Presi- 
dential campaigns, had been the 
dominant metropolitan party. Even 
in his losing campaign, however, 
Smith turned the normally huge Re- 
publican pluralities in the twelve 
largest cities into a slender Demo- 
cratic plurality. He brought into the 
voting stream of the Democratic 
Party ethnic groups that had never 
taken part in politics and others that 
had been mainly Republican. He 
extricated his party from its past de- 
pendence on agrarian interests and 
made it known to the great urban 
populations. He lost a campaign that 
had to be lost, but in such a way as 
to restore his party as an effective 
opposition and to pave the way for 
the victories of F.D.R. While he had 
to pay a political price for his re- 
ligion, it must also be counted among 
the personal characteristics that 
made these achievements possible. 
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Get Back to Me Soonest 


A Short Story 


ANDY LEWIS 


To: Expediters 
From: Chairman, Project Nestor 
Susyect: B-Work Concept 


 gereses this is another of those 
midnight memos. You'd think a 
man my age would know when to 
sleep. But here I am and I guess I'll 
just tape along. Alter all, I say to my- 
self, what's the use of being in this 
special advisory capacity if you don’t 
advise? Of course you're the first 
team out there, and I may be a little 
off my card talking about B-work, 
and besides that you probably know 
all about it already. But it’s on my 
mind a little. And after all, I’ve lived 
a long life as a teamman; I don’t 
mind jumping a few circuits now 
and then. It’s not the organization 
setup that counts, really, it’s the 
people. Where the hell was I? 

Yes, well I got to thinking about 
B-work this evening. Busiwork. I got 
to thinking about the way we set it 
up, back then. In secret naturally—it 
had to be secret. But then also I got 
to wondering how many of us were 
left to know that secret. Where’s Mal- 
loy 4 now, for instance, where’s 518-5 
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with his wonderful smile, or even 
that snappish little 2-Pirgov, or old 
Double R? Oh, we were giant teams 
in those days: we thought big, we 
thought fast, and we saw New Age 
for what it was. Primarily a selling 
job. 

But anyway then I thought, what 
if no one’s left and no one knows, 
and there’s B-work concept still run- 
ning on like an open faucet in an 
empty house? It brought me up 
standing. Someone better get in there 
and check the thing. 

I'll tell you what to do—you'll see 
if I speak empty memos. Code out 
Plannerteam records for the ’80’s on 
an Access A ticket—I'm sure it’s the 
’80s—sub Econ sub Egghead (our own 
little joke). You'll find it right there 
somewhere. Looking back, it was all 
a case simply of that old growth ratio 
—geometric. But looking back is easy. 
All we could see at the time was 
that suddenly automatic control 
was getting organized and taking 
over faster and giving the body 
politic more of a bashing than we'd 
counted on. Humanwise what it 
meant was that the world was over- 





stocked with perfectly well-inten- 
tioned and not very bright people 
who'd got born once and now had 
nothing to do. They began what we 
called “ghosting.” They’d mow their 
lawns for a while; then by twos and 
threes and fours they'd start drifting 
back toward their old haunts. I used 
to see them, as I went back and forth 
to meetings, hanging around the fac- 
tory gates or sitting in offices filling 
and squirting their fountain pens. 


be that was the situation and 
believe me it was edgy. Here we 
were, just a few of us, just beginning 
to learn the keyboard you might say, 
and there they were, hordes of them, 
milling around, muttering about 
machines—about how if you let one 
of them in, etcetera—committing 
small atrocities, actually physically 
attacking some of the digitals. 

I hate to think what we might've 
done to the poor brutes in a less 
compassionate age. And fellows, I’m 
not trying to make excuses for how 
we handled the situation, but it 
seemed we had to try all the wrong 
answers first. We tried handling it 
reasonwise, pointing out to them that 
after all they weren’t in any kind 
of poverty; with things so abundant, 
they were secure for life, as long as 
they didn’t get in the way. Then we 
tried to handle it sloganwise, point- 
ing out that in place of every job a 
machine took away it created many 
more new jobs for other machines. 
And then we tried fronting all the 
plants with glass, so they could 
saunter along outside and watch 
things going, the little lights winking 
on and off. That didn’t work either. 
They still wanted to get right in. 

That was the problem, as I've out- 
lined it, and we'd tried these various 
remedies and it kept reading “tilt.” 
Until finally some team got up this 
B-work idea and came in with it, 
very big. It may have been the Mo- 
tivation Research boys—they were 
a colorful, crusty, inventive bunch. 
And the more we kicked it around in 
a committee way, the more logical it 
seemed—the idea simply that if all 
these people wanted to work, why 
not /et them? Life isn’t much without 
a few indulgences. 

We breadboarded the thing over 
the next couple of months, and it 
still looked good, and the time came 
to goose it, as they say, and see if it 
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giggled. So we took and tried it out 
in a glove factory down in Camden. 
I was along on that phase, and I tell 
you that was a day to remember. We 
called all the old workers back—told 
them that the automs couldn't 
handle it, after all; it needed that 
“human touch.” And it was a sight 
to see them come flocking back to 
their dusty benches with their hands 
twitching, and watch them sit down, 
giinning and nodding, and start in 
to snip and stitch and inspect and 
everything, just like days gone by. 
I had to swallow hard. Of course this 
was just a test run—all we had for a 
control was an old Ikon II] out in 
the back room, patiently unpacking 
the boxes, picking out the threads, 
refabricating the hides, and looping 
them back to the start of the line. 
But even on a mock-up basis it was 
clear we had something to go with. 

From there, you can imagine, we 
began to implement in a big way. 
The Development boys took and 
sliced it into shapes you'd never 
dream of. For example, for the fac- 
tory worker there were those marvel- 
ous B-series machine assemblies. 
They were carefully graded, you see, 
so as to require his absolute utmost 
in skill and maximize his satisfaction 
—and once they were safely off the 
line and out the door, they'd take 
themselves apart. Then for the office 
worker there were those endless 
stacks of B-cards to be sorted and 
B-reports to be collated and filed— 
including an occasional crisis when 
everybody had to work till midnight 
and go home with headaches. 

But I think the thing was the most 
intricate and exciting up on the top- 
drawer managerial level, where we 
worked out that entire self-regulating 
system of B-conferences, where they 
would be called to participate in 
“policy type” decisions, and then 
issue B-directives which would pain- 
lessly cancel each other out. 

Naturally, as I say, we had to keep 
it secret, or a great many fine people 
would have been disappointed. On 
the managerial level we did it—and it 
seemed quite neat at the time—sim- 
ply by setting up a master code num- 
ber to distinguish B-group activity 
from our own Plannerteam A-work, 
and otherwise letting the distinction 
disappear. That way everything they 
did looked to them just like every- 
thing we did. It preserved their old 
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sense of importance and a man could 
bitch about the auditors or ambush 
his secretary in a perfectly cheerful 
spirit. And as I say, at the time it 
seemed quite neat. 

But sometimes I get to wondering 
if it was really such a bright idea 
alter all. I guess the thing is, it’s 
funny that an age as clubby and 
team-spirited as ours should be fol- 
lowed by this kind of aloneness I 
notice these days, this enervated, 
dreamlike—I don’t know what you'd 
call it. I even sometimes feel it a bit 
up here with the others—I wish we 
had windows—though of course we 
have our work cut out for us, hold- 
ing our regular sessions and all. In- 
cidentally, you'll be pleased to know, 
I've reaily been talking you fellows 
up to our boys here at Nestor, and 
we're all eager to actually meet you 
and get to know you and have 
a real skull session. But I should 
warn you that we have one or two 
characters among us. There’s one 
gaffer, perfectly sound in his spe- 
cialty, but he insists we're all being 





gently finalized by vitamin depriva- 
tion. The man’s clearly a crank, 
though I can’t say the mixes taste 
the way they did when J was a boy. 


H™ I am, wandering all over the 
lot, and I still haven’t quite got 
at what I wanted to say about 
B-work. Well, just to try and bracket 
in on it, I'll tell you something that 
happened, not so many years back 
actually. 1 think it gives some idea 
of the uncertainties. At any rate the 
thing started when I was notified 
rather suddenly of an assignment 
switch, to a Geography Team con- 
ference down in Bermuda. Some- 
thing about new atomic thermostat- 


ing for the Mackenzie River. I 
remember being a little startled, 
since I was right in the middle of 
this other work. But then I figured 
they were alter the cross-rough sort 
of thing, my angle you know, and 
that’s always flattering. So I went 
quite happily. 

Well, in the opening days it struck 
me that some of my team mates were 
a little bit square. But of course you 
get used to that in the best of shuffles. 
So I thought nothing more—until 
we'd noodled the thing around a 
week or so and I'd spent some time 
in Reference on my own. Then on 
a Friday morning as we sat there, I 
began looking around at those happy 
vacant faces with the most terrible, 
cold, twisting sensation inside me— 
they were all square. Except lor one 
big grayish sandy-haired tecllow. I 
caught his eye, and /e was looking 
around in the same puzzled way. And 
when the meeting broke up and the 
others went off for their swim, I 
caught him in the corridor, “Listen,” 
I said, “have you ever heard of a 
Busiwork team?” 

It was as if I'd wandered up and 
hit him. He leaned against the wall 
with the color draining out of his 
face—a little indignant too, as if it 
were my fault. And at first all he 
could say was “Oh, no,” over and 
over again; and then he began talk- 
ing about all the important commis- 
sions he’d served—the third stage of 
Afrogov, Chicago, and Novgorod 
phases of The Accommodation, As- 
signment Aspects of Peaceprobe, and 
so on and so on. 

Well, he finally got a grip on him- 
self and within the hour we were on 
our way out of there. As soon as I 
hit the city, I went and picked up a 
couple of my old buddies, and we 
went down to Personnel and waded 
in. As soon as I laid the thing out 
for them, and they heard a few of 
my Chairmanships and Certifica- 
tions, you can imagine they began 
to sweat. And as soon as they got 
into it, of course, they found the 
trouble—it was a simple miscarriage 
of card punch. One card had got a 
little torn—they went and got it and 
showed it to me—and thrown off the 
whole run. Well, I was still sore. And 
by now there were a regiment ol 
junior operators scurrying around 
and bleating—for all they knew they 
had the Cooks and Bakers running 
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Indonesia. But as soon as I saw they 
were honestly shook, naturally I be- 
gan to calm down. I assured them I 
wasn’t going to snocker anyone, mis- 
takes can happen, and all that. So 
I went back to the old team, and in 
the days following I pretty much for- 
got about it. 


— ept that a little later, bit by 
bit, it began to nibble at me. 
\bout this other fellow, I mean. The 
error in my card run didn’t explain 
his. Perhaps he was just simply a 
B-man all along. But if he was just 
simply a B-man, how did he know 
what I meant that time? Why was he 
so shocked? What I'm getting at—was 
it possible he was now, but he had 
not always been, a B-man? 

I didn’t mean to think about it, 
but it would come and bug me in 
those empty minutes before sleep. 
What if, as things went on routiniz- 
ing and centralizing, what if whole 
categories of A-work men, like that 
fellow, were being shifted onto 
B-work? And here was a good man, 
I knew, a good man, capable, out- 
going, group-spirited—what had they 
done to him? I felt I should get hold 
of him, wherever they'd sent him, get 
him and tel/ him. Obviously I didn’t 
have to worry about myself. I mean, 
I'd gone back to real-work. And Per- 
sonnel would know better than to 
diddle around with me, the way I 
was certificated. But that other fel- 
low, when he went there, for all I 
knew they'd fobbed him off with 
some excuse and sent him off to more 
ol the same. As I say, I felt he had a 
right to know where he stood. I al- 
most started out to tell him—but 
then I said to myself, look, why inter- 
lere? Why upset the poor guy? He’s 
probably a whole lot more contented 
not knowing, and the kind thing is 
to let him go. So I never got to it. I 
was pretty busy then, anyway, getting 
out the old team’s report and pick- 
ing over the many challenging new 
assignments offered to me. 

But what I’m trying to get at, fel- 
lows, when you witness this kind of 
thing—even when it doesn’t affect 
you personally at all, by any stretch 
of the imagination—I believe it 
makes you get a new sense of things 
going on outside of, you might say, 
the immediate context. And you start 
relating your own situation—I mean 
even though I personally didn’t have 
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to worry, I began to watch my assign- 
ments, always being sure that they 
looked good, always being sure of 
results... 

Look, fellows, all I’m saying is it’s 
time to haul the whole thing up and 
look it over. 

I’ve had it in the back of my mind 
these many years, even while I’ve 
been at work on the many pivotal 
matters which you will find in my 
record, I suppose I should’ve moved 
on it before now. But I’m glad now 
to be in this special strong advisory 
capacity, to be in touch with you 
specifically to raise such points and 
to know beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that you'll get action for me. 


i GIVEN you the index headings- 
yes, I won’t repeat them. Look it 
up, get hold of the thing, find out 
what was done, and be damn sure 
you find out what’s gone on since 
It’s time for a few definitions around 
here. I say it very clearly and frankly 
—you may be in peril yourselves. 

Erase that. Look, please, erase that. 
Seriously, of course, fellows, I’m just 
kidding. I certainly am genuinely 
grateful for your interest, and every- 
thing’s fine here, and I repeat, we are 
certainly very much looking forward 
here to actually meeting and talking 
with you real soon—sometime, as you 
say, when your schedule opens up a 
little. 


Kurosawa’s Way of Seeing 


MICHAEL ROEMER 


: pe EMERGENCE of a genuine work 
of art in an industry as complex 
and restrictive as motion pictures is 
little short of miraculous. The film 
maker, in order to survive, must turn 
out pictures that will sell. Moreover, 
the medium itself makes enormous 
demands on him. He must combine 
the temperament of the artist, who 
executes the story in its visual form, 
with that of the general, who con- 
trols every detail in the production 
—a process that today involves hun- 
dreds of people with diverse back- 
grounds and ambitions. And _ yet, 
from time to time, these odds are 
overcome and something of perma- 
nent value is created. 

Late in 1956, a Japanese film 
entitled The Magnificent Seven 
opened at a small New York theater. 
The story, set in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is about seven samurai who at 
tragic cost to themselves successfully 
defend a farming village against 
bandits. The night I saw it, there 
were eight people in the audience, 
six of them Japanese. The reviewers, 
apparently bewildered, called it a 
“Japanese Western,” perhaps be- 
cause there are horses in it. This 
tag may have killed the picture but 
evidently drew it to the attention 
of Yul Brynner, who is currently 
adapting the story to a Mexican 
locale. And so, ironically, a version 
of The Magnificent Seven may yet 


be seen by American audiences. In its 
original form it is one of the finest 
films ever made. 

We have seen only five films of 
Akira Kurosawa, writer and director 
of The Magnificent Seven. But this 
fraction of his output marks the 
emergence of an artist whose scope, 
depth, and originality of vision rank 
him among the handful of film mak- 
ers whose work will survive the test 
of time. 


— in 1910, Kurosawa entered 
the Japanese motion-picture in- 
dustry as an assistant director. In 
1943, he was given an opportunity to 
direct his first feature film, and dur- 
ing the war and postwar years he 
made a series of successful but unre- 
markable pictures. Then, in 1950, he 
directed Rasho-Mon. 

Rasho-Mon, shown at the Venice 
Festival as a last-minute substitution, 
was hailed as the best film of the 
year and became the first Japanese 
picture to enjoy a successful run in 
the art theaters of America. The 
story was notable for its ruthlessly 
clear-eyed and yet compassionate 
study of human depravity. The mur- 
der of a man and the rape of his 
young wife by a bandit are recounted 
in four significantly differing ver- 
sions: by the wife, by the bandit, by 
the ghost of the husband, and by a 
woodcutter who witnessed the events. 
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But the true merit of Rasho-Mon 
lies not so much in its content as 
in its masterful and completely fresh 
approach to the film medium. Un- 
bound by the conventions that fetter 
most directors today, Kurosawa ex- 
plores and exploits every resource at 
his disposal in order to render the 
experience more vivid and compel- 
ling. The camera moves through 
the action with an unpredictable 
freedom—now slowly, now at a break- 
neck pace, only to stop short sud- 
denly; the camera itself is a protag- 
onist of the drama. The performances 
have a wildness and spontaneity, the 
editing a vigor and yet a control, that 
put to shame most of the work done 
in the West. 

In The Magnificent Seven, Kuro- 
sawa’s use of the medium is bolder 
still and serves a story of far greater 
depth and scope. The plot is simple. 
A village of farmers, beset by bandits, 
tries to enlist the help of professional 
soldiers, or samurai. The samurai 
refuse to work for mere peasants 
until one of them takes pity on them 
and with six of his fellows trains 
them in warfare. After repeated at- 
tacks, all the bandits are killed, along 
with four samurai and many vil- 
lagers. The farmers return to their 
planting and the surviving samurai 
move on—victors in a battle in which 
they have gained nothing. 


| Pye MANY Japanese pictures, The 
Magnificent Seven is set in the 
feudal past and contains elements of 
a typical period film: heroic samurai 
and much sword fighting. But Kuro- 
sawa fuses these elements of a simple 
adventure story into a compelling 
image of human life. It is as though 
someone had taken the conventions 
of the American Western and pro- 
duced a work of true depth and 
dimension. The past in this film 
is no colorful idealization. It is 
grimy and physical, as actual as our 
own world. Kurosawa has gone back 
in time not to escape reality but, one 
is tempted to think, to find an age in 
which the meaning of life was still 
expressed in physical terms and 
could thus be rendered most effec- 
tively on film. 

The Magnificent Seven has no 
single theme. Instead, it creates an 
entire society, a wide range of char- 
acter, experience, and feeling. A 
number of motifs emerge: the neces- 
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sity for sacrifice without which noth- 
ing decent survives, the all too 
human need for leadership, the 
tragic cost that must be paid for the 
survival of society. But the striking 
thing is the film’s inclusiveness. In a 
medium in which most directors are 
satisfied if they are able to make a 


great majority of directors think of 
the screen as of a picture frame, 
within which each shot is carefully 
composed. They emphasize the pic- 
torial quality of film. But Kurosawa 
uses the camera as a means of drag- 
ging the audience through the screen 
into the reality of the action. That 
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single point effectively, Kurosawa 
renders a whole fabric of life—youth 
and old age, foolishness and wisdom, 
birth, death, love, hunger, joy—the 
basic experiences of our existence. 
And he renders them not through a 
complicated plot but by a masterful 
accretion of image upon image and 
incident upon incident, always with- 
in the framework of his simple story. 
Each image in The Magnificent 
Seven at once advances the action 
and enriches the life and vitality of 
the work itself. This is film making 
with all its potentialities fulfilled. 
Here, in a few hours, a picture of 
life unfolds that is at once epic in 
scope and yet compellingly intimate. 

Completed in 1954, The Magnifi- 
cent Seven was in production for 
over a year and cost $500,000, a 
high budget by Japanese standards. 
While the cast includes some of the 
most popular stars of the Japanese 
industry, their screen personalities 
are totally subordinated to the de- 
mands of the story. The perform- 
ances are so close to reality that one 
is not aware of the actors, only of 
the action. To achieve spontaneity, 
Kurosawa photographed the scenes 
with several cameras, each covering 
a different angle. This made it 
unnecessary for the actors to repeat, 
am so deaden, an action with every 
shift in camera position. 

More than any other element, the 
camera work in a film is the key to 
a director's vision; it is his style. The 


is the function of the running shots 
through the wood in Rasho-Mon and 
of the incessant rain and mud in 
The Magnificent Seven. They arouse 
a kinesthetic and tactile response in 
us that could never be produced 
by the well-composed images that 
flash before us in most films. 


- THE CURRENT Japanese film [es- 
tival, presently playing in New 
York and soon to move on to sever- 
al other American cities, we now 
have an opportunity of seeing three 
pictures Kurosawa completed before 
The Magnificent Seven. Two are 
early work and, like most of the 
other pictures shown in the festival, 
not of outstanding importance. But 
the third picture, Jkiru (To Live!), 
is a moving and extraordinary docu- 
ment of our time and its urban 
civilization. It is the story of a 
Tokyo bureaucrat who has spent 
thirty years mummified in a mean- 
ingless job, a widower without any 
real human ties. When he discov- 
ers that he has an incurable cancer, 
he makes a desperate effort, in the 
time that is left him to begin living, 
to make contact with those around 
him, to give meaning to his hollow 
existence. 

The flawless control and lucidity 
of The Magnificent Seven are ab- 
sent here. Instead we follow an ill 
man in his fifties stumbling half 
drunk through Tokyo night life in 
search of the women who have nev- 
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er been his. We bear with him in 
futile attempts to reach his cold son, 
in a hopeless friendship with a 
young girl, and finally in his ago- 
nized efforts to push through the 
sterile bureaucracy a_ playground 
project for slum children as_ his 
small monument. 

No summary can do more than 
suggest the quality and complexity 
of this film, the agony and the 
heroic triumph of these last months 
in a man’s life. Without a shred of 
sentimentality, emotion crowds up- 
on emotion, incident upon incident. 
The camera shifts from scene to 
scene in an utterly free and unprece- 
dented kind of continuity. Time 
itsell becomes fluid as the story dou- 
bles back to cover events in retro- 
spect. The flow of images carries us 
through montages of crass and hol- 
low vulgarity in a huge city, through 
ironically pointless conversations, to 
the final image of a man _ facing 
death—surely one of the most haunt- 
ing in the history of the medium. 
The playground has been completed. 
It is night, and the camera moves 
slowly past a jungle gym. Beyond it 
we see the old man, swaying to 
and fro on a child’s swing and sing- 
ing happily to himself under the 
falling snow. 


ta CAN ONLY Hopr that in spite 
of the demands it makes on an 
audience, To Live! will not suffer the 
same fate in our country as The 
Magnificent Seven. The question in- 
evitably arises why most of the great 
foreign films fail to get the wide 
art-theater audience they deserve, 
while others less deserving play to 
full houses. In part the reviewers 
are to blame, for the New York 
papers can frequently make or break 
a foreign film. But the reviewers 
only reflect the audience they serve 
as scouts, and the final responsibil- 
ity must rest with the art-theater 
audience itself. 

During the past six months, the 
most successful films from abroad 
have been Room at the Top, The 
Lovers, Black Orpheus, The Four 
Hundred Blows, and the pictures of 
Ingmar Bergman. There is nothing 
wrong with their popularity. If they 
contain little that is very new, they 
are still far better than most. But 
there is something wrong with the 
almost invariable rejection by re- 
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viewers and audience alike of the 
truly great films—Jean Vigo’s Zéro 
de Conduite, Dreyer’s Day of Wrath, 
Robert Bresson’s A Condemned Man 
Has Escaped, and others; films most 
people have never even heard of be- 
cause they died in small New York 
theaters. These are not well-inten- 
tioned but dull pictures, nor are 
they highly specialized avant-garde 
efforts. They are totally original 
visions of life: vivid, compelling, 
and deeply moving. 

Most films, even the better ones, 
are more or less subtle rearrange- 
ments of intellectual and emotional 
clichés that we accept as a true im- 
age of life. But the great films look 


at life—as all art must—with an alto- 
gether fresh eye, and many of them 
develop a totally new way of see- 
ing, a new visual language. Bound 
as we are by clichés, we usually fail 
to understand this language and so 
ignore the films. 

The loss is not only ours. In a 
medium that depends on popular 
support, rejection by an audience has 
often been fatal to the work of a 
film maker. Happily, the pictures of 
Kurosawa are popular in Japan. It 
will matter little to him if we 
choose to ignore To Live! as we ig- 
nored The Magnificent Seven. In this 
particular case we would only be 
harming ourselves. 


The Dark Side of the Street 


MARYA MANNES 


A SHORT WHILE AGO two plays about 
Negroes closed almost immedi- 
ately alter they opened: The Long 
Dream and The Cool World. But the 
two failures should not be looked 
upon as a setback for so-called Negro 
plays, said Frederick O'Neal, chair- 
man of Actors Equity’s committee 
on minorities. 

Mr. O'Neal is only partially right. 
If he had said that these failures 
were a setback to a particular kind 
ol Negro play he would have been 
more right, and if he had said Cool 
World especially was a setback to the 
Negroes, he would have been wholly 
right. For although Long Dream, 
adapted by Ketti Frings from Rich- 
ard Wright's novel of a small Missis- 
sippi town, was essentially a far 
more interesting story than the sec- 





ond play, no amount of excellent 
production and acting could obscure 
the central flaw in both: because 
their protagonists were unattractive, 
no room was left for compassion, the 
one emotion absolutely vital for solv- 
ing the crisis of race. Tyree, in Long 
Dream, is a glib undertaker who 
finds that the only way he can stay 
“on top” is to be part of the white 
corruption that controls his imme- 
diate world. By bowing to white 
venality and exchanging favors for 
favors, he believes he is building 
security for his family in a society 
where no other way is open. Only at 
the end, when his son is shot while 
he tries to save his father, does the 
bitter fallacy of his hope flood in on 
him. In the meantime the stage is 
full of evil, black and white; and 
there is not enough of the decent 
mother and the groping son to make 
an audience care for the distinction— 
important as it is—between the cor- 
rupted and the corrupters. Although 
given one of the best performances 
of the season by Lawrence Winters, 
Tyree cannot really be pitied: he 
is a shoddy small man in a vicious 
world. 


— MORE vicious and far less de- 
veloped is Cool World, where 
Negro youths wallow in drugs, ob- 
scenity, and fornication, and kill 
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each other on the streets of Harlem. 
It is not enough to lard this putres- 
cent meat with lines like “They make 
us live like animals—so we act like 
animals” or to bring in that stock 
character, the God-fearing old back- 
country gramma, or the inevitable 
helpless decent mother. The injustice 
and decency and pain are indeed 
part of this jungle, but the hard fact 
remains that these boys are animals, 
they are repulsive, they are danger- 
ous, and the audience not only is 
forced to live with them for an eve- 
ning but to live with its own guilt. 
“You did this!” shout both plays, 
“You made us like this!”; and the 
fact that there is truth in the indict- 
ment acts less as a catharsis, which is 
a healthy and affirmative reaction, 
than as a repellent, which is negative. 
Perhaps the cripples we have made 
should be paraded before us for our 
good, but we are not going to pay 
for this lesson in the theater. Nor is 
violence the way to teach it. There 
is a better way to learn. 


HE STAGE is waiting for a play 

about Negroes who are several 
degrees further than Lorraine Hans- 
berry’s very real people in A Raisin 
in the Sun, soundly oriented as it is: 
What white people need now more 
than anything is to be faced in the 
theater, if not in the course of their 
daily life, with Negroes of high intel- 
ligence and character who refuse to 
be animals. The country is full of 
them but too few of us know of them: 
the teachers at Hampton Institute 
and Howard University, the civil 
servants, the doctors, the ministers, 
the writers, the concert singers, the 
composers, the poets. It is imperative 
for us to know now not how low a 
deprived people can sink—this lesson 
has been learned—but how high they 
could rise if we let them. We must 
meet them eye to eye, feel such 
identity with them that their humili- 
ations are our humiliations, their 
fury our fury, their arduous triumphs 
ours. Only then will we really know 
what we have done to them and what 
we must do for them. 

But junkies are not going to tell 
us, or whores, or pushers, or even 
just plain victims. To use Negroes 
as shock figures is not much better 
than using them as fun figures. In 
the next Negro play we need to 
meet ourselves. 
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The Radicalism of Courbet 


HILTON 


i ge ARTISTIC oeuvre of the nine- 
teenth-century French painter 
Gustave Courbet marks a turning 
point in the influence of democratic 
ideology on styles of art. It also 
marks the beginning of certain key 
elements in the tradition of modern- 
ist painting. Courbet was a genuine 
innovator. Twenty years younger 
than Delacroix and twelve years 
senior to Manet, he was a radical 
both in his choice of subjects and in 
the way he sometimes chose to paint 
them. Yet his achievement was am- 
biguous. His innovations often re- 
mained at odds with each other even 
in his own work and they have re- 
mained separate impulses in the his- 
tory of his influence down to our 
own day. 

The irony that presides over the 
long and continuous history of 
Courbet’s influence is that the whole 
school of social realism, which is of- 
ficially supported by the Communist 
ideology that looks upon modern art 





as a symbol of bourgeois decadence, 
regards Courbet as a heroic ances- 
tor, and does so in the face of the 
fact that his work clearly gave rise 
to the impressionist movement and 
the subsequent development of 
avant-garde modernism. Less than 
ten years ago the French Communist 
poet Louis Aragon wrote a major 
work on Courbet, and yet Matisse, 


KRAMER 


who came as close to celebrating the 
values of bourgeois hedonism as 
any great painter of our time, had 
three of Courbet’s finest works in his 
private collection. Indeed, there are 
performances by this extraordinary 
artist—feats of carefully structured 
landscape painting, such as “The 
Rocks of Mouthier” in the collection 
of the Phillips Gallery in Washing- 
ton, or “The Sources of the Loue” in 
the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo— 
in which we can practically hear 
Cézanne shuffling in the wings, wait- 
ing to come on: Cézanne, whose late 
works form the basis of cubism and 
the abstract art that developed out 
of it. And still the partisans of so- 
cial realism are right to claim Cour- 
bet as a precursor and a mentor; 
he himself often spoke (though 
confusedly) about the _ political 
implications of his style. 


fees BRILLIANT EXHIBITION of Cour- 
bet’s work that was shown at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art during 
the winter and has now moved to 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
until mid-April does a great deal to 
clarify the contradictions that have 
made this painter's art available to 
such opposing intellectual systems. 
The exhibition includes eighty-six 
works covering the whole range olf 
Courbet’s career, from his first pic- 
tures, painted in 1840 when he first 
arrived in Paris at the age of twenty- 
one and decided to become an artist, 
to “The Lake of Geneva,” painted in 
1877, the year of his death as a po- 
litical exile in Switzerland. The first 
thing to be said, I think, is that none 
of these doctrinal claims, neither 
the social realist’s nor the modern- 
ist’s, does violence to Courbet’s art. 
He is not one of those artists whose 
work suffers from having conflicting 
demands made upon it. On the con- 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 4 


by HENRY ALLEN 


16 32 47 64 72 81 123 147 55 98 


This is what the Acrostician did for some in 23 


across in E (7, 4). 


15 30 57 


142 149 101 77 50 84 119 
**Ere twice in murk and________.damp 
Moist Hesperus hath anery . his sleepy lamp.”’ 
Shakespeare, All's Well, 


ee ee 


127 82 66 155 87 52 126 36 18 19 60 


11) 104 136 43 38 114 162 
The amphibious assaults of the Seven Years’ 
War, planned by Pitt as diversions to ease pres- 


sure on Frederick the Great (8, 10). 


102 164 6 9 79 124 109 


Senator from the state of the Acrostician. 


144 122 103 148 17 24 54 106 89 138 68 


Epithet or nickname for Acrostician’s bailiwick 


(6, 5) 


117 107 160 145 157 94 100 


Astor business. 


21 45 61 91 112 130 2 83 40 


To impose some influence on thought, speech, 
or action causing constraint or uneasiness. 


128 28 62 134 
Describing an audience which any politician 


would be honored to address and how he might 
apostrophize them (6, 9). 


41 44 59 146 96 140 
7 


met him once on 


the but 
—_____. away on the other side, as one 
ashamed of what he had done."” Bunyon, 


Pilgrim's Progress. 


he 


streets, 


105 132 13 
**The birds sing louder, sweeter, 


And every note they late one another.’’ 
Fletcher. 





75 39 20 15) 70 26 42 


Favorite drink in the tropics (3, 4). 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains 
two clues. One is a conventional syno- 
nym; the other a pun, anagram, or play 
on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be 
transferred to the corresponding squares 
in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words 
in the acrostic will, when read down, 
spell out the name of a prominent person. 
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ACROSS DOWN 


1. Short California road can carry this 
heavy shipment. 


8. You step on it, get its purr and hear 
@ command for action at the witches 
cauldron. 


23. Nickname is in political organization 
important to the Acrostician (10, 5). 


46. Traps, from one point of view, gun 
from another. 


50. Parts of forks if altered can hold 
beer. 


55. Cape changes the tempo. 

67. Reissves what was old and sere. 
74. Trains toa T to get across. 

86. Island drink. 

93. Pet deer ran out in slang. 


108. Seaweed found 
beaches. 


112, What siren may do to get a man out 
of her hair. 


in slag around 


117. Coating of dirt or mist for camera. 


129. Whoever told this falsehood certainly 
planned to do so, including a future 
doctor (12, 3). 

152. Separate but unite at last. 


159. There are secrets to this old-time 
means of illumination. 


. The Fourth Estate 


Public official for no 500 on record. 


All creative writers are, and it is 
also due Mrs. Peter Dare (7, 8). 


Poetic eyes or a degree, anyway. 


They lie on the table, and so I'd lie 
too. 


- Not an extra thoroughfare in short 


but most gaunt. 


Zulu fighting contingent and one 
legislator in two, 


. What an editor does; scans again al! 


the the’s and the a's (7, 8). 


. My pen at reward. 

. Stop! It is stupid before your head. 
. Wet as trash perhaps. 

. Extremely crowded, Little Edward 


starts with sharp pain. 


influences it, 
apostrophizing the wing of poesy, 
apparently. 


Spic as a place in New Jersey or 
Wyoming. 


Mud at best is most silent, 
Sowas Leander when he swam to her. 


Yield that comes from what you sow 
by sound? 
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trary, they underscore the deep di- 
visions of his own sensibility that he 
was never able to unite into a single 
consistent vision. 

Courbet was an artist who gave 
voice to many new feelings and 
ideas; he was audacious in his grasp 
of what new tasks an artist in his 
time might perform. He insisted on 
choosing his subjects from life, and 
on rendering them without romantic 
flourishes or classical niceties. He 
came from a farming family in the 
provinces and drew upon that 
milieu for his subject matter, which 
he reproduced with a clarity, affec- 
tion, and good humor devoid of 
condescension or sentimentality. In 
an age of revolution the political 
implications of this (at first) purely 
aesthetic decision were _ radical 
enough even without the inflamma- 
tory political statements with which 
Courbet subsequently burdened his 
work. As the result of his meeting 
the socialist philosopher Proudhon 





and of his own outraged feelings at 
the massacre of the radicals in 1848, 
Courbet grew more and more doc- 
trinaire about the social meaning 
of his style, which in truth had had a 
more innocent origin than that 
which he was later fond of ascribing 
to it. 

It is important to note that the 
style preceded the social doctrine, 
and that it was the product of a pro- 
digiously gifted painter of provincial 
origins who, though he felt a deep 
emotional attachment to his sur- 
roundings, was without any notable 
intellectual or visionary endow- 
ments, and who therefore decided 
to trust his art entirely to his own 
immediate experience. Later on, 
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when Courbet became famous and 
even notorious—the current exhibi- 
tion includes an interesting collec- 
tion of caricatures that hostile critics 
made of Courbet at the height of 
his fame—he was at no pains to dis- 
tinguish between the personal origin 
of his style and the political mean- 
ings events forced upon it. He fully 
accepted the social role the revolu- 
tion of 1848 imposed on his art. As 
the critic Castagnary wrote at the 
time: “It was the coup d’état [of 
1851] that forced [Courbet’s] realism 
into opposition. Prior to the coup 
d’état it had been merely an artistic 
doctrine, afterwards it became a so- 
cial doctrine; the protest of republi-| 
can art.” Twenty years later, in 1871, | 
Courbet joined the Commune, and | 
shortly thereafter paid the price of | 
his commitment by going first to) 
prison and then into exile. 





B" CourRBET’s IDEAS were not al-| 
ways in perfect agreement with 
his sensibility, and his practice as a| 
painter was not always consistent 
with his ideas. There was nothing) 
in his political doctrine that ac-| 
counts for those astonishing land- 
scapes and seascapes from which 
nearly every major painter in the 
second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury took his cue. The styles of Manet, 
Monet, Whistler, Renoir, Pissarro, 
and Cézanne are unthinkable with- 
out the particular kind of plastic | 
construction that Courbet lavished | 
on these subjects. As a painter Cour- | 
bet was a “natural” if ever there 
was one, and not surprisingly, the| 
pictures that fathered the tradition | 
of modernist painting were not those | 
which could lay claim to any social | 
or political significance. Indeed, | 
most of Courbet’s paintings on social | 
themes are characterized by the 
kind of banality that has been all} 
too evident in the work of his so-| 
cially conscious successors. Courbet 
may thus be credited with having set 
into motion two of the main cur-| 
rents in the painting of the last hun- | 
dred years, but he must also stand 
charged with having failed to unite 
them in a single vision. The pro- 
found division we see in the art of 
our own time, between plastic inten- 
sity on the one hand and social 
eloquence on the other, was a divi- 
sion bequeathed to us by Courbet 
himself. 
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ALIENATION AND THE GHOLINE OF TORU 
by Kemet Kemet 


Reflections on Mase Cotes 
aS Na 


with a trial subscription 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR—the 
leading general quarterly—features 
perceptive, informative articles on 
topics ranging from science to paint- 
ing, from literature to politics. Take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
receive a free copy of the new 
Spring issue by entering your sub- 
scription now. 


Spring issue features 


an analysis of our growing alienation 
and lack of vision, our fear of personal 
commitment 


a warning that the worship of 
“democratic” mass culture may 
destroy our heritage 


a discerning study of the invasion _ 
and corrosion of human individuality 


a re-examination of juvenile 

delinquents, youth who are applying 
traditional virtues—seriousness, trust 
and cooperation—to a dangerous code 


Also, the Spring issue includes a 
reappraisal of Joyce Cary’s novels; a 
series of letters which point up the 
difficulties of communication between the 
mass media and the writer-artist; poems 
and book reviews. 


Don’t delay. Enter your subscription now 
and receive your FREE copy cf the 
Spring issue immediately. 
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RECORI) NOTES 


| peresenat Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 
(“Appassionata”); Sonata in D, Op. 
10, No. 3. Viadimir Horowitz, piano. 
(RCA Victor; mono or stereo.) 


Horowitz has not given a_ public 
performance in seven years, and only 
occasionally does he consent to play 
for the recording microphones. This 
disc—the result of some sessions in 
an empty Carnegie Hall last year— 
testifies potently to what we are 
missing. The playing is pervaded by 
the spirit of the pianist’s father-in- 
law, Arturo Toscanini. There is the 
same insistence on clarity, the same 
rigorous maintenance of tempo, the 
same headlong attack on accented 
notes, the same nervous, eye-on-the- 
next-measure sense of line. This is 
not the genial Beethoven revealed to 
us by Artur Schnabel (or by Bruno 
Walter), but in its own demonic 
Way it is quite extraordinary. The 
“Appassionata” is the chief item of 
interest, for the early D major So- 
nata is an uneven work with a slow 
movement that seems to go on for- 
ever no matter who plays it. How- 
ever, Horowitz's Opus 57 is well 
worth the price of admission. Its 
urgent intensity and fantastically 
precise articulation will be the de- 
spair of every other pianist who 
dares to listen. 


| poo Carmen. Victoria de los Angeles, 
soprano; Nicolai Gedda, tenor; et al.; 
Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise, Sir Thomas Beecham, cond. 
(Capitol, 3 records; mono or stereo.) 


Despite the universal popularity of 
Carmen, we have had to wait almost 
a decade for a new full-length re- 
cording of it. The record industry 
does not normally neglect sure-fire 
sellers; but you cannot record Car- 
men without a Carmen, and distin- 
guished interpreters of that role 
have been indiscernible in the 
world’s leading opera houses for a 
long while. Capitol’s solution of the 
problem was to persuade Victoria de 
los Angeles to learn the music spe- 
cifically for this recording. 

It turns out to have been a very 
happy idea. Her characterization 
will not appeal to those who look 
upon Carmen as a sexy hoyden. But 
an ill-bred, sluttish Carmen does 
not accord with the libretto any- 
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way—nor with the essentially re- 
served and introverted Spanish 
temperament. De los Angeles por- 
trays a woman of deep passion and 
surface poise, of explicit but never 
indelicate allure. The “Habanera” 
provides a key to her concept of the 
part; here it is not the usual vulgar 
torch song, but instead a playful, 
enticing, urbane avowal of love’s 
transience. For once Carmen emerg- 
es as an appealing character. The fact 
that de los Angeles sings with vastly 
more vocal finesse than is customary 
in the part helps measurably to sus- 
tain the illusion. 

Sir Thomas directs the proceed- 
ings with his customary style and 
rhythmic flair, and the French 
chorus and orchestra are entirely 
competent. Thereafter the fountain 
of praise begins to dry up. Janine 
Micheau is patently too old to sing 
Micaela; Nicolai Gedda pinches his 
high notes unpleasantly; Ernest 
Blanc is a sonorous but bland Esca- 
millo; and the recording director has 
done little to re-create the illusion 
of a stage performance. 

No matter. This Carmen has the 
essential requirements: a first-rate 
Carmen and a first-rate conductor. 
We shall probably wait a long time 
for a more satisfactory recorded per- 
formance. 


pens La Bohéme. Renata Tebaldi, so- 
prano; Carlo Bergonzi, tenor; ef al.; 
Chorus and Orchestra of Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia (Rome), Tullio Serafin, cond. 
(London, 2 records; mono or stereo.) 


La Bohéme has been leading a 
charmed life in the recording studio. 
We have already an embarrassment 
of riches: the Toscanini broadcast 
of 1946 (RCA Victor); the superbly 
polished if undramatic Beecham 
reading, with exquisite singing by 
Victoria de los Angeles and Jussi 
Bjoerling (RCA Victor); the imag- 
inative performance by Maria Callas 
in the La Scala recording (Angel). 
Now the first of the stereo Bohémes 
is at hand, and it too is an altogether 
gratifying performance. Both Tebal- 
di and Bergonzi make a better show- 
ing here than in their recent Aida 
recording (The Reporter, February 
18)—Tebaldi because the Bohéme 
sessions obviously caught her in 
more secure and supple vocal estate, 
Bergonzi because the lyrical role of 
Rodolfo is more suited to his talents. 





Gianna d’Angelo (from Hartford, 
Connecticut) outdistances all other 
recent recorded Musettas, and Ce- 
sare Siepi is a model Colline. Best 
of all, the performance conveys a 
real opera-house quality, thanks in 
part to the efforts of London’s re- 
cording team and in part to Serafin’s 
adroitly paced conducting. 


EsPiGHi: The Pines of Rome. Orches- 

tra of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
(Rome), Fernando Previtali, cond. (on- 
don; stereo.) 


Although critics seldom make the 
admission, it is often perplexingly 
difficult to judge the performance of 
a hackneyed piece of music. If the 
critic has heard the work again and 
again within a short period of time, 
only the most extraordinary reading 
of it is apt to arouse his enthusiasm. 
But if he has not been subjected to 
it for a long while, he may very 
possibly compliment a performance 
that is no better than run-of-the-mill. 
I freely confess to this dilemma 
apropos The Pines of Rome. Until 
this new recording arrived, Respi- 
ghi’s tone poem had not come my 
way for several years. Or rather, to 
be more precise, I had successfully 
eluded it for several years. I sam- 
pled London’s stereo version out of 
a pure sense of duty, and found my- 
self utterly smitten—but whether my 
delight was due to Respighi’s still- 
compelling music or to Previtali’s 
persuasive conducting I am not cer- 
tain. The performance, in any case, 
is thoroughly competent. Previtali 
does not attempt to overinflate the 
orchestral effects, and the lean sound 
of his Roman instrumentalists in 
this music falls pleasantly on the 
ear. A more opulent tone in ultra- 
brilliant scoring like this tends to 
be lily-gilding. 

At the conclusion of the third sec- 
tion of this work, Respighi blends 
the recorded sound of a nightin- 
gale with the orchestra’s soft mur- 
mur. For this stereo version London 
seems to have recorded a whole covey 
of birds. You hear nightingales from 
the left speaker, nightingales from 
the right speaker, and nightingales 
in between. The effect of this ubiq- 
uitous chirping against the trills of 
muted violins is magical. If you be- 
lieve you have heard The Pines of 
Rome once too often, listen to this. 

—RoLanb GELATT 
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the best way to 


learn to speak 


French is to 
be born into a 
'rench 

family 


But the circumstances of one’s own birth 
are diffe ult to pre-arrange and so you re as 


likely to be born in Peoria, Illinois, as in 
Paris, France. Assuming that you were born 


in Paris, French would be your native 
language and you would learn it as a child 
does—by hearing, seeing, associating ob- 
jects and actions with sounds, repeating, 
imitating and, finally, speaking. This is by 
far the best way to learn any language. 

If you are not native to France then the 
next best way to learn French is to simply 
go and live there. Surround yourself with 
ill things French, listen, ask and learn. This, 
of course, takes time and can be very ex- 
pensive 

But if you were not born French and if 
the prospect of pulling up stakes and set- 
tling down in Paris seems remote, then we 
say in all modesty: the best way to learn to 
speak French is at Berlitz. 

The Berlitz Method (and we use the capi- 
tal ““M” advisedly) is very similar to living 
in France except that it is quicker and more 
At Berlitz your instructor is a 
He knows the 


language, the accents and the customs of the 


economic al. 
cultured native of France. 
land of his birth. No one is better qualified 
to instruct you in French than he is. Right 
from the very beginning he speaks to you in 
French—never in English. And so you learn 
to speak French as a child does. You hear, 


see, associate, repeat and eventually you re 


speaking French. Sound simple? It is. It’s 
so simple that by the end of your first hour 
at Berlitz you will actually be able to carry 
on a simple conversation in French. (You 
have a great advantage over the French child 
in that you have an adult’s mind and an 
aduli’s ability and willingness to concen- 
trate.) 

Our aim is to enable you to understand 
and be understood in another language. In 
short, we want you to be able to speak and 
communicate in another tongue. 80 years 
of experience and 10 million graduates tes- 
tify to the of the “Berlitz 
Method”’. You do not learn about another 
language—you learn the language itself, in 
terms of itself. You learn to “think” in that 
language. You learn to enjoy that language 


effectiveness 


as if it were your own native tongue. Once 
you have mastered the basic sounds you 
then move on to reading and writing. Again 
this is exactly the way a child learns. 
Grammar is not drilled into your head. You 
learn it through usage and familiarity—not 
as a set of rigid and tedious rules. The“‘Berlitz 
Method” is a simple concept. The most com- 
pelling thing about it is that it works. 

If you have unpleasant memories of high 
school or college language courses—put 
them away. Lock them in your trunk or 
press them into your yearbook. There’s no 
place for them at Berlitz. We abhor inflex- 
ible routines and we sometimes wish that 





the word “School” were not a part of our 
name—we feel that it frightens some people 
away. Our aim is to teach you to speak 
another language. We can do it for you en- 
joyably, quickly and inexpensively. Perhaps 
we're mistaken but that’s what we think 
most people want. 

What we have written here applies to 
every spoken language for we teach them all 
—and from Arabic to Zulu, the ““Method” 
is the same. How long it takes and how much 
it costs is entirely up to you. Instruction is 
arranged to fit your schedule and a course 
is designed to fit your needs. (An engineer 
off for the Venezuelan oil fields will need 
a more specialized knowledge of Spanish 
than a young couple off to spend three 
weeks in Madrid.) 

Since all Berlitz instruction is tailored to 
individual language needs, the best pro- 
cedure for you would be to stop in or call 
the nearest Berlitz School (see our listings 
on the next page) and have a chat with the 
Director. You'll find him to be cordial, in- 
formative, interested in your particular 
needs and, most important, able to help you 
better than anyone we know. This is enroll- 
ment month at all the Berlitz Schools . 
stop in or call today. 


--8O 
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The Celebrated Jumping Freud 


WALLACE 


Mi“ TWAIN AND SOUTHWESTERN Hvu- 
4 mor, by Kenneth S. Lynn. A tlantic- 
Little, Brown. $5. 


One should perhaps not object 
when a book incorporates more than 
its title promises. But Mr. Lynn's 
book, which comes to its natural 
climax in a discussion olf Huckle- 
berry Finn, goes on to analyze 
Twain’s books all the way to The 
Mysterious Stranger and the de- 
spairing fragments that surround it, 
and in this addendum Mr. Lynn is 
less concerned with Twain's humor- 
ous antecedents than with the theme 
of the lost Eden and Twain's cousin- 
ship with Poe. The result is a 
breach of unity. There are parts of 
two books here, the first one better 
than the second. 

When he speaks to the subject of 
Southwestern humor, Mr. Lynn 
speaks with real authority and occa- 
sional brilliance. I thank him for de- 
stroying some of the easy assump- 
tions I grew up on. He finds the 
sources of Southwestern humor in 
the colonial situation that brought 
the educated and genteel into con- 
tact with the New World’s crudities, 
and he shows its characteristic figures 
to be the self-controlled Gentleman 
and some variety of rustic or Jack- 
sonian wild man. He demonstrates 
that this humor, acquiring political 
overtones, was used to build up 
Southern prestige and for excoriating 
the rambunctious democracy that 
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threatened Whig moderation and 
conservatism. Every well-known 
Southern humorist between 1833 
und 1853, Mr. Lynn says, was a 
Whig, and “no other fact about 
these writers is so significant.” 

Phis is to say that what has gen- 
erally been taken as good-natured 
journalism, the delineation — of 
quaint localism, was often a con- 
temptuous lashing of the unlicked 
democracy. Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street, who established the essential 
patterns, including the frame that 
allowed the Gentleman to keep his 
own fingers and diction clean, es- 
tablished also the animus. The gen- 
tleman commentator in Longstreet’s 
Georgia Scenes was no impartial 
sociologist but “an outraged edi- 
torialist,” and the backwoods char- 
acters he reported were meant to in- 
spire not amusement but contempt. 
The creators of Simon Suggs, Major 
Jones, Sut Lovingood, and the other 
comic figures seem to have had the 
same intention. 

But as the nation slid down the 
uneasy 1850's toward civil war, the 
Whig cause waned and the rustic 
began to look like an ally. In the 
sketches he grows more confident as 
his creators grow less so, The sepa- 
rating frame tends to blur, the mean- 
ing and the attitudes may be less 
clearly conveyed in the Gentleman’s 
language, the rube may become his 
own spokesman. In Huckleberry 
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Finn, not only a superb narrative 
mask but a fictional creation of the 
greatest originality, the Jacksonian 
wild man acquires full dignity and 
stature. 

Twain's first sketch, “The Dandy 
Frightening the Squatter,” used the 
Longstreet the fullest 
Whiggish way: a boastful rustic is 
humiliated. “The Ceiebrated Jump- 
ing Frog” retained the frame, and 
still posed the gentlemanly visitor 
against the vernacular Simon Wheel- 
er. But here the boob, pretending 
all the time to be garrulous and 
foolish, puts the visitor to flight. 
And in Huckleberry Finn the Gen- 
tleman-Rustic contrast is refined into 
a quarrel between Huck’s untutored 


formula in 


heart and the heartless conventions 
ol his society. We have come a long 
way from William Byrd of Virginia, 
who according to Mr. Lynn was the 
the 


hold fast to his own desperate and 


first to scorn rube in order to 


exiled gentilitv. The comic butt has 
the hero 

Thus far I am with Mr. Lynn, 
and learning trom him, though he 


sometimes rides a thesis rather hard. 


become 


In his specific analyses of Twain's 


works he rides it even harder, and 


I begin to balk. 


( y THI Huckleberry 
I 


‘mnn’s composition, Mr. Lynn fol- 


PROBLEM ol 


lows the schedule proposed by Wal- 
ter Blair: that Twain began the 
hook in 1876, lost interest and put it 
aside, returned to it and wrote the 
feud chapters in the fall of 1879, 
returned again and wrote the first 
two King-and-Duke chapters in the 
summer of 1880, and then finally 
finished it in a burst in 18838. It has 
puzzled every Mark Twain scholar 
why his greatest book should have 
given him so much trouble. Certain- 
ly the incongruity of having a slave 
run south had something to do with 
the difficulty. But even after Twain 
found, in the King and the Duke, 
way of continuing the 
river journey, he couldn't finish the 
book for three more years. Why? 
Mr. Lynn thinks he couldn’t be- 
cause he still had in his memory so 
nostalgic a vision of Hannibal as 
the childhood Paradise that he 
couldn't write up Southern life as 
he knew it to be. It took, he says, 
the 1882 river trip plus a lot of in- 
doctrination from George Washing- 


a logical 
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wees FOE 


ton Cable before he could really do 
Bricksville, Boggs, Sherburn, and 
the crude and violent habits of the 
human hogs. I am not persuaded. I 
do not see that the later (after Chap- 
ter XX) pictures of Southern life 
are much rougher than those that 
come earlier. The Walter Scott epi- 
sode, the feud, Pap Finn floating 
downriver in the house of death, are 
not gentle; and the Phelps farm is 
surely not a more disillusioned ver- 
sion of Eden than the Grangerford 
place. Hannibal was Paradise to 
Twain, undoubtedly, but it had al- 
ways had the worm in it. Pap in the 
tanvard with the hogs was as much 
a part of it as Judge Thatcher in his 
nice white house. Moreover, Twain 
wrote his most idyllic picture of his 
childhood Eden much later, in the 
Autobiography. Mr. Lynn explains 
this by saying he was “reinventing” 
his memories. An unfriendly critic 
might think Mr. Lynn was trying to 
have his Eden and eat it too. 

He is also guilty of building struc- 
tures of interpretation on a_ sub- 
structure of inference, especially 
where inference will serve the formu- 
las of loss of Eden, the dark journey, 
and the search for a father, things 
which here have a look as embar- 
rassed as nude statuary in a Baptist 
church. Speaking of Jim’s guess that 


falling stars had “got spoiled and 
was hove out of the nest,” Mr. Lynn 
says: “The words are sad—and some- 
thing more. Beneath their poignant 
lyricism we catch a barely audible 
whisper of foreboding: Is it possi- 
ble that the two runaways, like a 
‘spoiled’ Adam and Eve, have been 
expelled for their sins from St. 
Petersburg’s heavenly nest?” 

I think I can answer that question. 
No, it is not possible. Likewise I do 
not see Mr. Lynn’s vision of Injun 
Joe as a “haunting” forecast of the 
slave Jim: the evidence seems to be 
that both are outcasts with dark 
skins. And here is what Mr. Lynn 
derives from the ghost story of the 
dead baby that floats downriver in a 
barrel and haunts his guilty father: 

“Charles William Allbright in his 
barrel also calls up once again the 
infant Moses hidden in the ark of 
bulrushes in the Nile, and in so do- 
ing associates the drama of liberat- 
ing an enslaved people with the 
ideas of freedom and renewal of life 
that the river connotes. At the very 
heart of the parable there is an even 
more breath-taking illumination. 
Charles William Allbright, having 
lost his father, has taken to the river 
to go in search of him. In telling 
us that, the parable tells us things 
about Huck Finn that Huck him- 
self cannot communicate.” 

This last sentence I find painfully 
true. For Charles William Allbright 
and his barrel are not even in the 
novel. This weighty parable meant 
so little to Twain’s cunning inten- 
tions that he lifted it out of the 
unfinished manuscript of Huckle- 
berry Finn and put it into Life on 
the Mississippi, where it had neither 
Huck nor a phantasmal father to 
refer to. It is this sort of “stretcher,” 
as Huck would call it, that makes 
me wish critics with crypto-Freudian 
reflexes could be kept out of Huck- 
leberry Finn by decree. 


_— Mr. Lynn speaks about 
Southwestern humor and _ its 
social and political roots, he is con- 
tributing to knowledge and is emi- 
nently worth listening to. When he 
gets aboard de raf’ for a tour of 
Twain’s dark caves, he is putting his 
learning and intelligence at the 
service of one of the least responsible 
tendencies in contemporary criti- 
cism. 
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Baedekers of the Heart 


GEORGE STEINER 


oe IN Rome, by Elizabeth Bowen. 

Knopf. $4. 

The art began with Stendhal: the 
travel book which is not primarily 
about the place visited but about 
the visitor himself. Stendhal made 
of all landscapes mirrors to his own 
mood, of all galleries, palaces, and 
monuments sounding boards to his 
own voice. We read his Promenades 
through Rome, Florence, and Naples 
because we observe Stendhal himself 
casting his special and delightful 
shadow across the great light of the 
Italian squares. Being a man of 
genius, he enriched what he appro- 
priated. No other eye had seen in 
the drowsy, sun-baked provincial 
cities of northern Italy all that 
Stendhal saw—the sinister intrigues 
woven around social and _ political 
trivia, the manner in which the 
great energies of the Renaissance 
had been driven underground and 
were now being lavished on the arts 
of love. Who, before Stendhal, would 
have seen that charterhouse in 
Parma? 

The next great master is Henry 
James, who spun around Italian, 
French, and English scenes the fine 
mesh of his sensibility. He called it 
“a sense of place,” meaning the ca- 
pacity of the rare traveler to convey 
to others both the full vividness of 
his impressions and also the way in 
which things seen are transformed 
by the personality of the observer. 
James knew that we look at a new 
city or previously unvisited land- 
scape through the eyes of expecta- 
tion and of other men’s remem- 
brance. He knew that no two minds 
give to the act of vision altogether 
the same style. Some of his finest 
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ellects derive precisely from this 
shaping encounter between eye and 
place: Rome seen in the feverish, 
premature vision of Daisy Miller; 
the city of Chester turning even 
more Roman and shadowy at the 
approach of Surether in The Ambas- 
sadors; London suspended like a 
great glittering jewel in the back- 
ground of The Golden Bowl. 

Then there was D. H. Law- 
rence, probably the best of all travel 
writers, and a man so charged with 
life that he gave to whatever he saw 
a tremendous nervous vitality. Sea 
and Sardinia is the masterpiece in 
the genre. We jolt across the island 
in D. H. and Frieda’s company, 
memorably assailed by the smell of 
goat cheese, the knife-cold of the 
mountain inns, and the spasmodic 
clatter of the bus. Before we know 
it, the whole landscape has turned 
Lawrentian, spiky, sensuous, and 
with a constant electricity in the 
air. Yet though the vision is that of 
a very special eye, the realness of 
Sardinia is in it. That is true of ev- 
erything Lawrence described: “the | 
death-grey mesas sticking up like | 
broken pieces of ancient dry grey | 
bread,” the “strange, clear beauty” 
of the Bavarian highlands, and the | 
Etruscan tombs. | 

| 








— TECHNIQUES of perception 
worked out by Stendhal, James, 
and Lawrence are now generally 
available, and the literary landscape 
is full of travelers writing guidebooks 
which are, in fact, inner diaries, 
Baedekers for and of the heart. Italy 
remains the prime object of their 
visitations. Sicily and its inhuman 
economic wretchedness are _ being 
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He replaced 
delinquency 
with 
-respect wee 





—— 


by E. R. BRAITHWAITE 


Rick Braithwaite started teaching 
with three strikes against him: he 
was inexperienced, his students were 
London’s toughest slum children, and 
he was a Negro. Incredibly, he suc- 
ceeded where others had failed. The 
true story of how he did it — already 
a best-seller in England — is one of 
the most dramatic and exciting books 
of the year. $3.50 
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When people get 
together, the talk 
is about... 


The big best seller that turns Washington inside out! $5.75 


ANY BOOK 


No matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. “Name the 
book—we’'ll find it.’ Fiction or non-fiction. 
All authors, subjects. Free search—courte- 
ous service—no obligation to buy. 
BOOKS-ON-FILE, Deft. RE, 
Union City, New Jersey 











DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


..» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 
New principle that contradicts every idea you've ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or — To a ~s Il let 

ou try a new Carey Pipe. Send name today for my 
FREE complete trial offer. Write to: E.A. CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 2|3.c2Chicago 40, Ill. 
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your mail! 
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With a Special introduction for 








This Edition by Premier Khrushchev 





In his first book published in the 
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—why Gandhi was “one of history's 
magnificent failures” 

—why Nehru was angered by Washing- 
ton’s armed aid to Pakistan 

—why Nehru has neglected to build up 
a younger generation of leaders 

—why a strong India is necessary to 
curb Communist expansion in Asia 

Don’t miss this readable, courageous, 

and complete report on INDIA TODAY. 
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scoured by itinerant novelists and 
poets (here also, Lawrence led the 
way). Because there is gathered in 
Italian cities so much of previous 
life and observation, they give 
the writer a springboard. A man 
need not devise his own keynote for 
Venice. He can carry on from the 
resonance of Byron, Proust, or 
Thomas Mann. The raw material of 
articulate feeling is immensely pres- 
ent. Wherever the voice strikes, it 
provokes an echo of more than itself 
(can one look down from Aracoeli 
without seeing Gibbon and Henry 
Adams?). 


nee recent travelers to Rome is 
Elizabeth Bowen, in whose art 
the spirit of place has always had an 
important role. One does not easily 
forget the first glimpse of the city in 
The House in Paris: “In a sort of 
slow flash, Henrietta had her first 
open view of Paris—watery sky, wet 
light, light water, frigid, dark-inky 
buildings, spans of bridges, trees. 
This open light gash across Paris 
faded at each end.” She gave a mem- 
orable vignette of London, 1940: 
“Soon alter blackout we keep that 
date with fear. The howling ramp- 
ing over the darkness, the lurch of 
the barrage opening, the obscure 
throb in the air.”’ Above all, Miss 
Bowen is mistress of the Irish set- 
ting. Hers is not the squalid, riven 
country of Joyce, but the Ireland of 
the dark Georgian facades, the great 
houses, and the long rains blown in 
from the sea. It is the land of the 
Shelbourne Hotel, of which Miss 
Bowen has written a_ delightful 
chronicle, of Bowen’s Court, and of 
the Dublin of The Seven Winters: 
“Every quarter—from where the two 
cathedrals stand in the maze of side- 
streets, to the latest ring of growth, 
where red villas straggle into the 
fields—has, in fact, got a character 
you could cut with a knife. The 
more you know, the more you can 
savour this.” 

“The more you know.” Miss 
Bowen is right. To translate into 
the language of words all the dialects 
of marble, brick, smoke, and water 
which speak the meaning of a city 
requires massive knowledge. Particu- 
larly in Rome, where the voices of 
the scene crowd in upon one with 
such immensity of past occurrence. 
Rome is a world because so much of 
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what our world is was here begun 
attempted, or given its most stately 
form. But during her Time in Rome 
Miss Bowen was not ready to do th 
necessary cramming. And so the en 
counter does not really come off 
The eye and the city glance at each 
other but do not meet. 

Often the glance is stylish. Miss 
Bowen has style in her fingertips 
and nothing that she touches is left 
wholly unadorned. She says of the 
Farnese Palace: “Half a mile long 
it has a preternaturally calm look, as 
though it were its own picture in a 
book of engravings.’ She observes olf 
the Forum that the “glare from 
above, so annulling elsewhere, falls 
here on nothing it can annul: rather, 
it gives void porticoes, unequal col- 
umns, sagging ascents of steps addi- 
tional hardness which becomes 
them.” She rightly notes the sim- 
plicity of the semicircular portico of 
Santa Maria della Pace, and the in- 
timate perfection of the piazza ol 
Sant’ Ignazio. But on the whole, the 
vision is dead. It is as if there had 
fallen over the complex, outrageous 
aliveness of Rome the quiet chill ol 
an Irish winter. 

Writing neither a proper guide 
book nor a journal in the ordinary 
sense, Miss Bowen chose the method 
of “omnivorous drifting.” So did 
Stendhal, but he buttressed every 
moment of random perception with 
exact historical knowledge or the 
live, buzzing stuff of political and 
ecclesiastical gossip. When he passes 
a church he will tell us in the same 
swift breath of its frescoes and its 
scandals. He cannot mention the 
name of a palace without invoking 
the sanguinary chronicle of its own 
ers. Miss Bowen’s Rome is curiously 
empty. (It is no accident that she 
dwells repeatedly on the fact that 
the inhabitants leave the city on 
Sunday. But even a Roman week has 
only one Sunday.) Mentioning cer- 
tain paintings in the Museo Nazion 
ale, she tells us that “they should 
be enjoyed on a sleepy wet after 
noon.” And this sense of drowsy 
moisture seems to have penetrated 
to the marrow of her stay. “It 
seemed to me hopeless to make a 
methodical round of all Rome's 
churches.” No doubt it is, but why 
should one try when there are so 
many at every reach to set the mind 
dancing? Significantly, Miss Bowen 
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is best on Roman cemeteries. She 
writes beautifully of the burial place 
of the British soldiers inside the 
Aurelian Wall. But the miracle of 
Rome is life, and that there should 
sill be such clamorous, sprawling 
masses of it where there has already 
been so much. 


1 ier Miss Bowen fails to capture 

—largely, one supposes, because 
she has not poured into the bottle 
the wine of history. Medieval 
Rome meant more than Rienzi, of 
whom Miss Bowen has a dim, ro- 
mantic notion. “I got to know 
Rome,” she writes, “as a hunter gets 
to know country.” It is a dangerous- 
ly inappropriate image. To be a 
hunter in Rome is to follow, at each 
instant, innumerable spoors. 

One ventures these objections with 
the more courage because one of 


Miss Bowen’s predecessors has writ- 
ten exactly the kind of book A Time 
in Rome might have been. It is, of 
course, Eleanor Clark’: Rome and a 
Villa. Often the two .dies address 
themselves to the very same object. 
Nearly invariably, the advantage 
goes to Miss Clark. Her stairs flow, 
Miss Bowen's slumber; her fountains 
play, those of Miss Bowen have a 
sleepy, dying fall. And most prob- 
ably the reason is that up and down 
Miss Clark’s stairs and around her 
fountains run bands of Roman 
urchins. 

In one respect, however, A Time 
in Rome is pre-eminent. Warren 
Chappell has designed a book whose 
typography, ornaments, and general 
“feel” are a pure joy and perfectly 
expressive of the subject. The Amer- 
ican book-buying public pays too 
little heed to such accomplishment. 
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T Sir, wirtt Love, by E. R. Braithwaite. 


Prentice-Hall. $3.50. ; 
Visitors to England—particularly 
those who suffer from some sort of 
discrimination at home—are often 
enchanted with the fairness of Eng- 
lish discrimination, for in London 
they are all discriminated against, 
usually with a shy charm, for not 
being English. There is a hierarchy, 
of course: the next best thing to 
being English is to be Scottish; and 
alter that come such extra-insular 
breeds as French Protestants and 
West Indian cricketers before we 
get to the local black sheep: the 
Irish and the Welsh. Of the two it 
is definitely better to be Irish, for 
they come ahead of middle-caste 
Hindus, while a Welshman is out- 
ranked by a reasonably well-spoken 
Detroiter. But it’s really nothing to 
get upset about, and the courtesy 
with which the thing is done leaves 
most of us with a sense of affection 
lor our betters and a happy cama- 
raderie with our fellow outcasts: one 
touch of England makes the whole 
world kin. 

All this, of course, applies only 
to those of us who realize from 
the start that we are foreigners. Mr. 
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Braithwaite’s difficulty, as he tells us 
in this more or less autobiographical 
novel, was that he had not realized it. 
He was born in British Guiana, and 
“I had grown up British in every 
way. . . . it was natural for me to 
identify with the British heroes in 
the adventure stories . . . and [while 
at school in the United States] I did 
not hesitate to defend my preferences 
to my American colleagues.” When 
Mr. Braithwaite, a scientist by train- 
ing, begins to look for a job in Lon- 
don, however, he discovers that he 
is “British but evidently not a Briton 
. . . too good for the lowly jobs, and 
too black for anything better.” Nor 
does he find any consolation in Eng- 
lish courtesy: “The betrayal I now 
felt was greater because it had been 
perpetrated with the greatest of 
charm...” 


; ion ONLY Jos he can find is one as 

a teacher in a “secondary mod- 
ern” school in London's East End. 
Most of Britain’s children never go to 
a grammar (or high) school but are 
doomed at the age of eleven to serve 
out a sentence in these modern 
schools until they are fifteen. At best 
the schools are undistinguished; at 
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Ourselves 
to Know 


By JOHN O’HARA, A major new novel. $4.95 





Two Weeks in 
Another Town 


By IRWIN SHAW. A love story about an Ameri- 
can in Rome. $4.75 





Hawaii 


By JAMES MICHENER. “One novel you must 
not miss.”—CHICAGO TRIBUNE $6.95 





Aet One 


An autobiography by MOSS HART. America’s 
favorite long-run hit. $5.00 





The Mansion 


By WILLIAM FAULKNER. The Nobel Prize win- 
ning author’s new novel of the Snopes family 
of Yoknapatawpha County. $4.75 


Where the 
Boys Are 


By GLENDON SWARTHOUT. A novel about 
20,000 hot-blooded collegiates whooping it up 
in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. $3.50 


The Magie 
Christian 


By TERRY SOUTHERN. A devastating satirical 
novel by “the most profoundly witty writer of 
our generation.”—GORE VIDAL $ 
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» Help means 
life itself 


Park In Sun, Korean, age 5. 


Parents refugees from north. 
Father now dead. Two other 


children, Family lives in 
shack. Mother earns 53.00 
per month, Child always 
hungry. sad. Has no clothes 


for Korean winter, Situation 


desperate, Mother despairing. 


Help to Sun means life to 
whole family. Will keep 
family unit together. Help 
urgent, 
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352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
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FOSTER PARENTS 
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You alone “ i~ al rernibeer al a arent eal 
help these children by becoming a Foster Par 
ent. You will be sent the case histerys and 
photograph of your child upon receipt of appli 
cation with initial payment. Your child is told 
that vou are his or her Foster Parent. At ones 
the child is touched by love and a sense ot 

t ving. \ espondence is through our office. and is translated and encouraged. We 
i relir Fach child. treated as an individual. receive~ a monthly cash grant of 

lars plus food. clothing. shelter. education and medical care according to his or her 

Your hel; tal te a child <trugeline for life. Won't vou let some child love vou? 

P on-pelitical, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, independent relict 
vanizal helping children wherever the need in France, Belgium. Italy. Greece, South 
rea, Viet Nam. and tlong Kong and is registered under No. VF AOL9 with the Advisory 
ommittee an \Voluntars Foreign Nid of the United State~ Government and I~ filed with 
National Information Bureau New York City 1960 FPP, Inc 


FOUNDED 1937 


352 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que 


A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. 


If possible, sex 


monthly 


, age , Nationality . 


will pay $15 a@ month for one year ($180). Payment will be 


, quarterly ), semi-annually ), yearly ( ). 


| enclose herewith my first payment $ 


B. | cannot “adopt 
centributing $ 

Name 

Address 

City 

Date 


a child, but | would iike to help a child by 


Zone State 


Contributions are deductible from Income Tax 


I 
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worst they are like something out o 
Hogarth. I “taught” in them lor tw 
and Mr. Braith 


school not 


years, lrom what 


Writes, his 
the 


enough: “They seemed to have no 


Wialll¢ Was 


among worst, but it was bad 


sense olf decency. these children 


evervthing they said or did was col 


ored by an uely victousness, ast 
them minds were lorever rooting 
alter filths 

li ois clifheult to exageerate tlre 
despair a voung teacher feels when 


he first encounters the improbable 
venom that welds such a class into 
» single ruthless antagonist. ben 


inplacably upon his humiliation. th 


such circumstances most teachers be 


come. at best. cvnical (some even 
lose them nerve entirely. and cimi 
grate to America). But) the goo 


teachers survive even ino places Like 


these. Tt has 


always secmed to mi 
that they are among the best an 
most courageous men and women | 
have met, and this must be so, be 
cause it takes more than usual unde: 
standing ol onesell to undersiand 
and love the children olf London 


Dac s hools 


Vly. Braithwaite is a eood teaches 
His private lite is circumscribed by 
the fact that he ts a Negro, but he 


finds his color less ol a handicap iy 


school than out ol it—lor the ma 


levolence ol the children is bestowed 
more or less impartially upon every 


bh 


with strength and atlection, and grad 


one. devotcs himsell to his class 
tally he transforms this SE pic society 
into a group Ol sell-respecting voung 
men and women. 
Some the 


ol little 


and the transtormation seems 


writing is a 
HaING, 
almost too good to be true, but he 
tells his story well 
|* ANGER at the slighty Negro stu 
dents from Commonwealth coun 
tries receive in London, Mr. Braith 
Waite at one point exclaims: “Wh 
can predict the end result of a land 
lady's coldness, a waiter’s discourtesy 
or the relusal ol a yvoung woman t 
dance? The student of today may be 
the Prime Minister of tomorrow.” He 
has a right to his anger. Meanwhile 
forty children in an East End schoo! 
are lucky that Mr. Braithwaite is a 
Negro and that he was unable to get 
a “better” And alter all, one 
them be prime ministe 


job. 
may 
tomorrow too. 


ol 
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